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With the entrance of the United States 
into the world conflict, there is no occasion 
to fear that business will suffer. 

The mistaken idea that because the na- 
tion is at war, people should therefore 
skimp and deny themselves the necessities 
of a normal life, would, if followed, be cal- 
culated to bring about the very condition 
that it is most necessary to avoid. 

To prosecute a war successfully requires 
money, and lots of it. The only source from 
which money can be obtained is from the 
people who have it. The only way that peo- 
ple can get money is by producing some- 
thing, and exchanging that product for 
money. Then, the use of that money to 
purchase something which somebody else 
produces keeps it in circulation, encourag- 
ing production and furthering business. 

There is more money in the country to- 
day than ever before in our history. The 
Government is preparing to raise several 
billions of dollars. But that does not mean 
that these billions are to be withdrawn 
from circulation. 

Just the contrary is true. For the most 
part, this money will be raised from funds 
which have been inactive and every dollar 
of it will soon find its way into the chan- 
nels of trade. Even the funds which are 
loaned to the European Allies will remain 
in our own country, and will be used to 
purchase war material. 

The colossal purchases made in this coun- 
try by the European Allies during the past 
two years have resulted in unexampled 
prosperity here. 

The individual who thinks that he is 
helping his country’s cause by practising 
unwise economies and encouraging others 
to do so, is doubtless well-meaning but mis- 
guided and his activities can tend only to 
weaken the situation. 

The only economies which are at all 
justifiable are those which will serve to 
assist in prosecuting the war. In this list 
the most essential is the conserving of our 
food supplies. It is probably safe to say 
that the value of the foodstuffs wasted in 
the United States is enough to feed an 
army of a million men, 

One of the important factors which have 
contributed to making ours the most pros- 
perous country in the world, is the inclina- 
tion of the great mass of our people to 
spend their money in providing themselves 
with the things they need. In this way, 
each has been instrumental in keeping his 
fellowman busy, and that fellowman in 
supplying his own wants, has enabled other 
fellowmen to supply their wants. 

We shall continue to be clothed ; we shall 
continue to build homes; we shall continue 
to supply ourselves with the thousand and 
one things which contribute to our needs. 

Manufacturers will continue to keep 
their fires burning; they will continue to 
keep their men employed. The farmer will 
continue to buy implements and machin- 
ery. The building of roads so much needed, 
and other public improvements, will be con- 
tinued. And it is well that it is so. 

One of the best ways for us to show our 
patriotism is to do the things which will 
promote our country’s general prosperity, 
and therefore place ourselves in a position 
to render the maximum aid to the Govern- 
ment in providing the means with which to 
prosecute the war to a successful conclu- 
sion in the shortest possible time. 
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Of this total $239,090,873 was secured in the United States. 


Total Income. .......... . . $138,559,395.79 
Total Payments to Policy-holders .. ... . $81,415,138.36 


Of this total $19,551,361 was paid in dividends. 


Invested During the Year in Bonds and Mortgage Loans $70,717,602.17 
To pay 5.26%. 

RE CCE OEE TT TE EET OT $24,676,393.00 

Market Value of Assets, Dec. 31, 1916.............. 000 cece ee eens $866,988,841.57 

TET TTT ere ee TTT TTC Tee TT ET ee $728,226,426.34 

Reserved for Dividends and Contingencies...................... $138,762,415.23 

EE Pe $2,511,607,274.00 


Represented by 1,228,601 policies. 


The actual mortality of the Company expressed in the per cent. which it bears to 
the expected death losses according to the tables of mortality adopted by the State for 
valuation purposes through a period of years is as follows: 

1912 Actual death losses 76% of the “expected” 
1913 Actual death losses 73% of the “expected” 


1914 Actual death losses 73% of the “expected” (5 mos. of war) 
1915 Actual death losses 73% of the “expected” (12 mos. of war) 


1916 Actual death losses 71% of the “expected” (12 mos. of war) 


Significant Facts: Mortality Rate reduced; Expense Rate reduced; Interest 
Rate increased; New Business increased. 


The Company has subscribed for Ten Million Dollars of the Liberty Loan, and 
over 2,500 employees have subscribed for approximately $600,000. 


The Company’s new business during the first five months of 1917 was larger than 
that of the first six months of 1916. 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, 
President 
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FOOD CONTROL NOW! 


HE President has got tired of waiting for Con- 

gress to stop bickering and squabbling over food 

control, and has acted. He has sent the following 

significant letter to Herbert Hoover, the National 
Food Administrator: 


My Dear Mr. Hoover: It seems to me that the inauguration 
of that portion of the plan for food administration which con- 
templates a national mobilization of the great voluntary forces 
of the country which are ready to work toward saving food and 
eliminating waste admits of no further delay. 

The approaching harvesting, the immediate necessity for wise 
use and saving not only in food but in all other expenditures, the 
many undirected and overlapping efforts being made toward this 
end, all press for national -direction and inspiration. While it 
would in many ways be desirable to wait complete legislation 
establishing the food administration, it appears to me that so far 
as voluntary effort can be assembled we should not wait any 
longer, and therefore I would be very glad if you would proceed 
in these directions at once. 

The women of the nation are already earnestly seeking to do 
their part in this our greatest struggle for the maintenance of 
our national ideals, and in no direction can they so greatly assist 
as by enlisting in the service of the food administration and cheer- 
fully accepting its direction and advice. By so doing they will 
increase the surplus of food available for our own army and for 
export to the Allies. To provide adequate supplies for the coming 
year is of absolutely vital importance to the conduct of the war, 
and without a very conscientious elimination of waste and very 
strict economy in our food consumption we cannot hope to fulfil 
this primary duty. 

I trust, therefore, that the women of the country will not only 
respond to your appeal and accept the pledge to the food admin- 
istration which you are proposing, but that all men also who are 
engaged in the personal distribution of foods will coéperate with 
the same earnestness and in the same spirit. I give you full author- 
ity to undertake any steps necessary for the proper organization 
and stimulation of their efforts. 

Cordially and sincerely yours, 
Wooprow WILSON. 


On another page we print the call to service in the con- 
servation of food which Mr. Hoover immediately addrest to 
the women of the United States. This is admirable, but it is 
only a beginning. There are men concerned with the pro- 
duction and distribution of foodstuffs, to whom an appeal 
must be made in other terms than those of patriotic service. 
There are two irrefutable reasons for the regulation 
and conservation of our food supplies: one is the need 
of America, and the other is the need of our Allies in 
Europe. We have registered for military service ten million 
young men. They will be drawn, a million at a time, from 
their ordinary vocations and set at unproductive labor, that 
is, at drilling and fighting. They will have to be fully equipt 
and well fed. Another army of three times that number must 
be set to manufacturing perishable and unprofitable com- 
modities, that is, munitions. Such a sudden and wholesale 
diversion of labor cannot be accomplished without a consid- 
erable dislocation of our industrial system and putting a 
severe strain upon our resources. Hitherto we have been 
making munitions at the expense of others for others to 


use; now we must spend our own money and send our own 
men. 

Before the war the United States was fairly independent 
in the matter of food. We were getting a little short on 
meat, but still had grain enough and to spare. The first year 
of the war we had a bumper crop, the first billion-bushel 
crop of wheat that this or any other country had ever 
raised. Europe took three times as much of it as she had 
the year before. In 1916 the yield was less but the profit 
was more. It was the first billion-dollar crop of wheat that 
this or any other country had ever raised. What shall the 
harvest be in 1917? We cannot say with certainty, but we 
know that however large it is, it will not be enough to sat- 
isfy the hungry mouths in Europe as well as our own 
needs. But we must send them all we can. We must be loyal 
allies in commissary as well as in camp. We must share 
our rations with our comrades in arms. 

The English were glad to have Pershing appointed and 
sent over there, but what they are praying for is to have 
Hoover appointed and kept over here. They do not care 
whether the food gets to them in wooden ships or steel, so 
long as it comes, and comes soon. The U-boat is scotched but 
not killed. The British public is relieved to learn that only 
six per cent of the ships bringing grain are sunk, but this 
is still too heavy a drain to be long endured by a country 
that has been accustomed to import four-fifths of its bread- 
stuffs. For lack of a food controller at the beginning) of 
the war the already inadequate supply of home-grown food 
was allowed to fall off still further. The acreage of wheat 
in the United Kingdom was reduced by a quarter of a mil- 
lion in 1916. Then the Government took control and, to 
quote the words of the Premier in Parliament, “we brought 
under cultivation in that three or four months of rather 
feverish activity one million acres of fresh land.” In 1918 
he expects to have three million acres of fresh land under 
cultivation, and then England cannot be starved out no 
matter how much longer the war shall continue or how 
active the U-boats become. 

But as the Premier points out: “If we die of starvation, 
there’s an end of the war.” It is our duty, then, to carry 
England over till the fall of 1918, and we cannot do this 
without careful management and economy. Growing lettuce 
in window boxes and potatoes in back yards is all very well, 
but it will not suffice to meet the necessities of ourselves or 
our Allies. No amount of individual enthusiasm and _ per- 
sonal self-sacrifice can take the place of national organiza- 
tion for international needs. Unless the United States 


adopts the precautionary measures that every other bel- 
ligerent has sooner or later found necessary, it will suffer as 
they did from a breakdown of the ordinary machinery of 
distribution. The natural law of supply and demand, on 
which we commonly rely, cannot act in the abnormal con- 
ditions of wartime. Speculation in foodstuffs will run wild 






















CARTOON COMMENT 


WINNING OUR FIRST GREAT DRIVE 























The cartoonists have earned 
no small share in the glory of 
our first big victory—the over- 
subscription by nearly a bil- 
lion dollars of the $2,000,000,- 
000 Liberty Loan. Ding in the 
New York Tribune, for in- 
stance, sugar-coats the moral, 
“Better a Liberty Bond than an 
indemnity bond,” with a par- 
ticularly entertaining sketch 
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of “the human race.” And 
there is no escaping the direct 
appeal of Nelson Harding’s 
cartoon in the Brooklyn Daily 
Hagle. “Fill It to the Brim” is 
his slogan when Uncle Sam 
passes the hat! The unenvia- 
ble position of a loan slacker 
is the point of the Balti- 
more Star’s attack; patriotism 
points “The Fnger of Scorn” 














There is an entertaining march of Liberty Loan recruits in Kirby’s cartoon in the New York World. Ambrose in the 
Rochester Post-Express preaches a forceful sermon—“The Challenge” of Common Good to selfish Individual Interest 
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and the profiteer will reap a rich harvest here as he has 
abroad. To take one recent instance: A shipload of beans 
was bought in Burma for $185 a ton. Before the ship 
reached England the cargo was sold and resold until the 
price was raised to $450 a ton, and how much the consumer 
would have had to pay may be imagined. But here the Food 
Controller, Lord Devonport, stepped in and reduced the 
cost to a more reasonable figure. 

Lord Devonport has broken down and given up his job 
because he could not regulate the national dietary by argu- 
ment. He urged the people to adopt one meatless day a 
week, and they ate more bread. He advised them to cut 
down their consumption of bread to four pounds a week, 
and they ate six. He placarded the walls with posters and 
sent missionaries thru the country preaching economy and 
giving warning of a bread famine. The people listened, and 
did what Queen Marie Antoinette advised her people to do 
under similar circumstances—they ate cake. King George 
set an example of a frugal table in Buckingham Palace, 
and his appeal to the people was read from every pulpit. 
But all the people do not go to church, or else they do not 
obey all the injunctions they hear from the pulpit. 

Lord Devonport’s successor, Baron Rhondda, now presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, will doubtless adopt 
more stringent measures, perhaps even the meal ticket sys- 
tem of Germany’s Food Dictator, Herr von Batocki. Mr. 
Hoover’s job will be more difficult than Devonport’s or Ba- 
tocki’s, for he has a larger and less tractable population to 
deal with. But he can do much to save us from the distress 
that will result from a belated or ineffective control of the 
necessities of life. 

Hoover can do the job if anybody can; but first Congress 

must give him the authority and the financial support. The 

passage of the Food Control bill lags disgracefully. Sena- 
tors and Representatives talk blatant nonsense about “au- 
tocracy” and “tyranny.” Meanwhile Mr. Hoover is doing the 
best he can. We are informed that he is spending his own 
money with magnificent generosity in the payment of assist- 
ants and clerks and all the inevitable expenses of an ad- 
ministrative office. Such a condition of affairs is disgraceful. 
Congress should, with the utmost promptness, give Mr. 
Hoover the indispensable authority and the necessary ap- 
propriation for the prosecution of his peculiar task. The 
President will doubtless use all the power of his personality 
and his position in urging Congress to this course. The 
public opinion of the country should back him up. The food 
situation cannot wait. 


THE DOUBLE MENACE 


IVILIZATION is fighting for its life against two 

deadly foes. On the one side it is assailed by ruthless 
absolutism; on the other side it is assailed by anarchism. 
Each of these foes professes to be saving civilization from 
impending destruction by the other one. Civilization will 
not be safe until both of these enemies are slain. 

For the moment attention and effort are necessarily cen- 
tered upon the’ menace of absolutism. The people of the 
United States were loath to believe that an empire which 
enjoyed the reputation of leadership in enlightenment and 
efficiency was deliberately trying to achieve world domina- 
tion and to stamp out free political institutions in both hemi- 
spheres. They know it now. They understand what the 
Kaiser has meant thru all the years in which he has reiter- 
ated that there is but one will for men to obey, and that 
that will is his will. They know that of all the moral mon- 
strosities from Nero to Napoleon, and from Napoleon to the 
present time, William II is the most imperious, the most un- 
scrupulous, the most ruthless, and the most blasphemous. 
They know that the plan which he, with his household, the 
militarists of his army, and the Junker landlords, had 
made to extend Prussian domination from Antwerp to the 
Persian Gulf was the real cause of the European war, the 





actual reason for the invasion and devastation of Belgium, 
for the destruction of Serbia, and for the massacre of the 
Armenians, and that the plan came perilously near to suc- 
cessful realization. They know that if the plan had suc- 
ceeded the western hemisphere would have been attacked. 
They know that if it is not to succeed ultimately the plan 
must be utterly smashed, Germany be whipped to a finish, 
and the house of Hohenzollern be destroyed forever. Know- 
ing these things, the United States, with Great Britain, 
France and Italy, will stay on the job until it is done. 

But while it is being done another job must be taken in 
hand, and it must be continued after peace returns. In 
every country, and not only in Russia, where for the moment 
he is most mischievous, the anarchist is busy. The name is 
not too harsh. Not only the dynamiter and the preacher of 
sabotage, but also that type of ultra-pacifist including cer- 
tain ministers of the Christian religion who preach resist- 
ance to governmental authority, are anarchists at heart. 
This creed of destruction has taken possession of multitudes 
of morone and semi-criminal characters in such organiza- 
tions as the I. W. W. and, unhappily, in the ranks of school 
teachers and of college students. Many of these are well- 
intentioned persons, but they are childish and silly. They 
know nothing whatever about the realities of life; they have 
no sense of cause and effect. 

The Government of the United States is doing exactly 
the right thing in laying the heavy hand of resistless 
authority upon these people. There are crises in history 
when the fool must be dealt with as the criminal is dealt 
with. The man who does not know that liberty cannot exist 
in this world apart from law and obedience must be pre- 
vented from destroying liberty by his folly. 

Out of the desolation of war will come a stronger and 
saner civilization than any the world has yet seen. It will 
be a civilization no longer menaced on the one hand by ab- 
solutism, on the other hand by an un-social, irresponsible 
and reckless anarchism. But the achievement is to be a 
man’s job. Happily, the American people now see, as the 
people of Great Britain, of France and of Italy also see, 
precisely what the undertaking is. That is why it is safe to 
predict that there will be neither an inconclusive peace nor 
any disintegration of the institutions which are the bulwark 
of liberty and law. 


FROM CONSTANTINE TO ALEXANDER 

REEK history seems to be reversing itself. But the 

king who has been deposed is not Constantine of Con- 
stantinople, for in giving up his throne at Athens he has 
given up hope of the larger throne on the Bosporus to which 
he aspired, and the king who succeeds him cannot be called 
Alexander of Macedon, for Macedon is now occupied by 
eight alien armies and the king’s writ does not carry north 
of Mount Olympus. 

The royal Dane who now seeks refuge in the republic of 
Switzerland is the seventh of the kings in exile and one of 
the least lamented. His subjects rallied to his side last year 
in response to the slogan “He has kept us out of the war,” 
but now that his course has, in spite of his efforts, resulted 
in bringing Greece into the war on very disadvantageous 
terms, they will not be so enthusiastic about him. If Greece 
had entered the war when she was first asked to she would 
have gained territory instead of losing it, and the battles 
could have been fought on enemy soil instead of Greek. 
The Allies offered Greece the Turkish islands in the Aegean, 
even part of the Turkish mainland, also the Epirus on the 
Adriatic. The island of Cyprus, which England had re- 
ceived from Turkey in 1878 on condition of keeping the 
Russians out of Constantinople, was offered to Greece in 
1915 on condition that she assist in getting Constantinople 
for the Russians. But Constantine refused all these offers 
and as a consequence he has lost his crown and his people 
have been starved into compliance by the Anglo-French 
blockade. Italy has annexed and occupicd the Epirus on the 
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pretense that it is “unredeemed Italy,” altho it is inhabited 
by Greeks and has never belonged to Italy. 

The Greeks in America will not regret the overthrow of 
Constantine, and Americans will share their feeling. We 
do not recognize Constantine’s right to the Greek throne, 
because as republicans we do not believe that any king has 
a right to any throne. Our only regret is that the Allied 
Powers did not act earlier or go farther. Why set up a 
puppet king upon the vacant throne? Why did the Allies 
prevent Venizelos from attacking the dynasty last year? 
The liberals of England share the feeling of the Americans 
on this question and have deplored in Parliament the up- 
holding of an alien dynasty by French and British arms. 

The deposition of Constantine clears the way for an 
advance of the Allied armies against Bulgaria and Turkey. 
From the emphasis that President Wilson, in his message 
to Russia and his Flag Day speech, has laid upon the break- 
ing of the Berlin-Bagdad chain as one of the chief Ameri- 
can aims, we may surmise that the new American army is 
more likely to be sent to Salonica than to France. If so, 
they will fight with more heart for a Greek republic than 
for King Alexander’s realm. 


THE EFFEMINATE WEST 


IGHT states have now filled their quota of volunteers 

for army service. They are Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, 
Montana, Nevada, Oregon, Utah and Wyoming. Other 
states of this region are recruiting rapidly, but the Atlantic 
and Gulf states still lag behind. 

A demonstration of this kind ought to put an end to the 
nauseating nonsense which has filled the Eastern dailies 
about the effeminacy and cowardice of Westerners. Because 
the West was doubtful of the wisdom of entering the Euro- 
pean war it has had to submit to scorn, abuse, ridicule and 
contempt. Now when it comes to action the situation is re- 
versed. The states that were jeered at as under “petticoat 
government” prove to be the most ready to answer to the 
call of the country. All the eight states on the roll of honor 
are equal suffrage states. The same is shown in Canada, 
where the provinces that are chivalrous enough to be just 
to the weaker sex are sending the largest proportion of 
volunteers to France. Before the war only two parts of the 
British Empire had established universal military training 
and these were the two where the women voted. “The Wy- 
oming idea” of military training in high schools is now 
being advocated in the East, and Wyoming was the first 
state in the world to grant woman suffrage. The familiar 
charge that equal franchise makes squaws of the men is 
as manifestly false as the charge that it makes amazons 
of the women. 


It would be well if the East could be made to understand 
that one reason why the West is reluctant to enter a war 
is because it feels that it will have to do more than its 
fair share. The common saying used to be: “The East is 
always getting the United States into trouble and then 
leaving it to the West to do the fighting.” If this assertion 
is challenged, the Westerner would point to the Civil War 
when the Western states more than filled their quota by 
volunteering while Eastern rioters were resisting the draft, 
and to the Spanish War when the young men of the West 
answered with enthusiasm the call to the colors, while in 
New York City, which boasted of having “made the war,” 
two regiments of the National Guard refused to serve. The 
British dominions have something of the same feeling as 
our West, that England involves the empire in war and 
then, in Kipling’s phrase, she “fawns on the younger na- 
tions for the men that can shoot and ride.” Where the fight- 
ing is hardest, in Gallipoli, at Arras or on the Somme, the 
names of Australians, New Zealanders and Canadians 
figure most in the despatches. 

However exaggerated this feeling is, however unwar- 
ranted it may be, it nevertheless exists, and if Easterners 
refuse to recognize it they will have to reckon with it. If 
the Eastern newspapers keep up their customary jibes at 
the West during the war the rapidly widening breach be- 
tween the two sections will seriously impair the unity of 
effort of the United States. 


OUR PRESIDENT 


HEN the President of the United States addrest the 

Senate on January '22d proposing that the nations 
unite themselves into a League to Enforce Peace after the . 
war, by which reason could be enthroned on earth but- 
tressed by all available sanctions, moral, economic and 
physical, he translated the dreams of the poets, prophets 
and philosophers into the realm of practical statesmanship. 

When the President of the United States stood before 
Congress on April 2d asking the Senate and the House of 
Representatives to declare a state of war to be in existence 
between the United States and Germany, he transfigured 
the issues for which the Allies were fighting into the single 
issue of democracy. 

When the President of the United States addrest his 
fellow citizens in Washington on Flag Day, June 14th, he 
uttered the most effective and terrible indictment of the 
German Government that has yet been promulgated by any 
responsible statesman. 

It is evident that Woodrow Wilson is emerging as the 
commanding statesman of the war. Is it finally to be the 
democrat Wilson against the autocrat William? 


THE FLAG WE FOLLOW 


President Wilson’s Speech on June 14th 


y FeL_ow Citizens: We meet to celebrate Flag Day be- 

cause this flag which we honor, and under which we serve, 

is the emblem of our unity, our power, our thought and 
purpose as a nation. It has no other character than that which 
we give it from generation to generation. The choices are ours. 
It floats in majestic silence above the hosts that execute those 
choices, whether in peace or in war. And yet, tho silent, it speaks 
to us—speaks to us of the past, of the men and women who went 
before us and of the records they wrote upon it. We celebrate 
the day of its birth, and from its birth until now it has witnessed 
a great history, has floated on high the symbol of great events, 
of a great plan of life worked out by a great people. We are 
about to carry it into battle, to lift it where it will draw the fire 
of our enemies. We are about to bid thousands, hundreds of thou- 
sands, it may be millions, of our men, the young, the strong, the 
capable men of the nation, to go forth and die beneath it on 
fields of blood far away—for what? For some unaccustomed 
thing? For something for which it has never sought before? 
American armies were never before sent across the seas. Why 
are they sent now? For some new purpose for which this great 


flag has never been carried before or for some old, familiar, heroic 
purpose for which it has seen men, its own men, die on every 
attlefield upon which Americans have borne arms since the 
Revolution ? 


These are questions which must be answered. We are Amer- 
icans. We in our turn serve America, and can serve her with no 
private purpose. We must use her flag as she has always used 
it. We are accountable at the bar of history and must plead in 
utter frankness what purpose it is we seek to serve. 


It is plain enough how we were forced into the war. The ex- 
traordinary insults and aggressions of the Imperial German Gov- 
ernment left us no self-respecting choice but to take up arms in 
defense of our rights as a free people and of our honor as a sov- 
ereign Government. The military masters of Germany denied us 
the right to be neutral. They filled our unsuspecting communities 
with vicious spies and conspirators and sought to cofrupt the 
opinion of our people in their own behalf. 

When they found that they could not do that their agents 
diligently spread sedition among us and sought to draw our own 
citizens from their allegiance—and some of these agents were 
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men connected with the official embassy of the German Govern- 
ment itself here in our own capital. They sought by violence to 
de y our industries and arrest our commerce. They tried to 
ir:..> -Mexico to take up arms against us and to draw Japan 
into a hostile alliance with her-—and that, not by indirection but 
by direct suggestion from the Foreign Office in Berlin. They im- 
pudently denied us the use of the high seas and repeatedly ex- 
ecuted their threat that they would send to their death any of 
our people who ventured to approach the coasts of Europe. And 
many of our own people were corrupted. Men began to look upon 
their own neighbors with suspicion and to wonder in their hot 
resentment and surprise whether there was any community in 
which hostile intrigue did not lurk. What great nation in such 
circumstances would not have taken up arms? Much as we had 
desired peace it was denied us, and not of our own choice. This 
flag under which we serve would have been dishonored had we 
withheld our hand. 


But that is only part of the story. We know now as clearly 
as we knew before we were ourselves engaged that we are not 
the enemies of the German people and that they are not our 
enemies. They did not originate or desire this hideous war or 
wish that we should be drawn into it; and we are vaguely con- 
scious that we are fighting their cause, as they will some day 
see it, as well as our own. They are themselves in the grip of 
the same sinister power that has now at last stretched its ugly 
talons out and drawn blood from us. The whole world is at war 
because the whole world is in the grip of that power and is try- 
ing out the great battle which shall determine whether it is to 
be brought under its mastery or fling itself free. 


The war was begun by the military masters of Germany, who 
proved to be also the masters of Austria-Hungary. These men 
have never regarded nations as peoples, men, women and chil- 
dren of like blood and frame as themselves, for whom govern- 
ments existed and in whom governments had their life. They 
have regarded them merely as serviceable organizations which 
they could by force or intrigue bend or corrupt to their own pur- 
pose. They have regarded the smaller states in particular and 
the peoples who could be overwhelmed by force as their natural 
tools and instruments of domination. Their purpose has long 
been avowed. The statesmen of other nations, to whom that pur- 
pose was incredible, paid little attention; regarded what German 
professors expounded in their class rooms and German writers 
set forth to the world as the goal of German policy as rather 
the dream of minds detached from practical affairs, as prepos- 
terous private conceptions of German destiny than as the actual 
plans of responsible rulers; but the rulers of Germany them- 
selves knew all the while what concrete plans, what well ad- 
vanced intrigues lay back of what the professors and the writers 
were saying. and were glad to go forward unmolested, filling the 
thrones of Balkan states with German princes, putting German 
officers at the service of Turkey to drill her armies and make 
interest with her Government, developing plans of sedition and 
rebellion in India and Egypt, setting their fires in Persia. The 
demands made by Austria upon Serbia were a mere single step 
in a plan which compassed Europe and Asia, from Berlin to 
Bagdad. They hoped those demands might not arouse Europe, 
but they meant to press them whether they did or not, for they 
thought themselves ready for the final issue of arms. 


Their plan was to throw a broad belt of German military 
power and political control across the very center of Europe and 
beyond the Mediterranean into the heart of Asia, and Austria- 
Hungary was to be as much their tool and pawn as Serbia or 
Bulgaria or Turkey or the ponderous states of the East. Austria- 
Hungary, indeed, was to become part of the Central German 
“mpire, absorbed and dominated by the same forces and influ- 
ences that had originally cemented the German states themselves. 
The dream had its heart at Berlin. It could have had a heart 
nowhere else. It rejected the idea of solidarity of race entirely. 
The choice of peoples played no part in it at all. It contemplated 
binding together racial and political units which could be kept 
together only by force—Czechs, Magyars, Croats, Serbs, Ruma- 
nians, Turks, Armenians—the proud states of Bohemia and 
Hungary, the stout little commonwealths of the Balkans, the 
indomitable Turks, the subtle peoples of the East. These peoples 
did not wish to be united. They ardently desired to direct their 
own affairs, and would be satisfied only by undisputed independ- 
ence. They could be kept quiet only by the presence or the constant 
threat of armed men. They would live under a common power 
only by sheer compulsion and await the day of revolution. But 
the German military statesmen had reckoned with all that and 
were ready to deal with it in their own way. 


And they have actually carried the greater part of that amaz- 
ing plan into execution. Look how things stand. Austria is at 
their mercy. It has acted, not upon its own initiative or upon the 
choice of its own people but at Berlin’s dictation ever since the 
war began. Its people now desire peace, but cannot have it until 
leave is granted from Berlin. The so-called Central Powers are 
in fact but a single Power. Serbia is at its mercy, should its 
hands be but for a moment freed. Bulgaria has consented to its 
will, and Rumania is overrun. The Turkish armies, which Ger- 
mans trained, are serving Germany, certainly not themselves, and 
the guns of German warships lying in the harbor at Constan- 
tinople remind Turkish statesmen every day that they have no 
choice but to take their orders from Berlin. From Hamburg to 
the Persian Gulf the net is spread. 


Is it not easy to understand the eagerness for peace that has 
been manifested from Berlin ever since the snare was set and 
sprung? Peace, peace, peace has been the talk of her Foreign 


Office for now a year and more; not peace upon her own initia- 
tive but upon the initiative of the nations over which she now 
deems herself to hold the advantage. A little of the talk has been 
public. but most of it has been private. Thru all sorts of 
channels it has come to me, and in all sorts of guises, but never 
with the terms disclosed which the German Government would 
be willing to accept. That Government has other valuable pawns 
in its hands besides those I have mentioned. It still holds a val- 
uable part of France, though with slowly relaxing grasp, and 
practically the whole of Belgium. Its armies press close upon 
Russia and overrun Poland at their will. It cannot go further ; 
it dare not go back. It wishes to close its bargain before it is too 
late and it has little left to offer for the pound of flesh it will 
demand. 


The military masters under whom Germany is bleeding see 
very clearly to what point fate has brought them. If they fall 
back or are forced back an inch, their power both abroad and at 
home will fall to pieces like a house of cards. It is their power 
at home they are thinking about now more than their power 
abroad. It is that power which is trembling under their very 
feet, and deep fear has entered their hearts. They have but one 
chance to perpetuate their military power or even their con- 
trolling political influence. If they can secure peace now with 
the immense advantages still in their hands which they have up 
to this point apparently gained, they will have justified them- 
selves before the German people; they will have gained by force 
what they promised to gain by it, an immense expansion of Ger- 
man power, an immense enlargement of German industrial and 
commercial opportunities. Their prestige will be secure, and with 
their prestige their political power. If they fail, their people will 
thrust them aside; a Government accountable to the people 
themselves will be set up in Germany as it has been in England, 
in the United States, in France and in all the great countries of 
the modern time except Germany. If they succeed they are safe 
and Germany and the world are undone; if they fail Germany 
is saved and the world will be at peace. If they succeed America 
will fall within the menace. We and all the rest of the world 
must remain armed as they will remain, and must make ready 
for the next step in their aggression; if they fail the world may 
unite for peace and Germany may be of the union. 


Do you not now understand the new intrigue, the intrigue for 
peace, and why the masters of Germany do not hesitate to use 
any agency that promises to effect their purpose, the deceit of 
the nations? Their present particular aim is to deceive all those 
who thruout the world stand for the rights of peoples and 
the self-government of nations; for they see what immense 
strength the forces of justice and of liberalism are gathering out 
of this war. They are employing liberals in their enterprise. 
They are using men, in Germany and without, as their spokes- 
men whom they have hitherto despised and opprest, using them 
for their own destruction-—Socialists, the leaders of labor, the 
thinkers they have hitherto sought to silence. Let them once suc- 
ceed and these men, now their tools, will be ground to powder 
beneath the weight of the great military empire they will have 
set up; the revolutionists in Russia will be cut off from all suc- 
cor or coéperation in western Europe and a counter revolution 
fostered and supported; Germany herself will lose her chance of 
freedom, and all Europe will arm for the next, the final, struggle. 

The sinister intrigue is being no less actively conducted in this 
country than in Russia and in every country in Europe to which 
the agents and dupes of the Imperial German Government ¢an 
get access. That Government has many spokesmen here, in places 
hign and low. They have learned discretion. They keep within 
the law. It is opinion they utter now not sedition. They proclaim 
the liberal purposes of their masters, declare this a foreign war 
which can touch America with no danger to either her lands or 
her institutions, set England at the center of the stage and talk 
of her ambition to assert economic dominion thruout the 
world, appeal to our ancient tradition of isolation in the politics 
of the nations and seek to undermine the Government with false 
professions of loyalty to its principles. 


But they will make no headway. The false betray themselves 
always in every accent. It is only friends and partizans of the 
German Government whom we have already identified who 
utter these thinly disguised disloyalties. The facts are patent to 
all the world, and nowhere are they more plainly seen than in 
the United States, where we are accustomed to deal with facts 
and not with sophistries. and the great fact that stands out above 
all the rest is that this is a people’s war, a war for freedom and 
justice and self-government among all the nations of the world, 
a war to make the world safe for the peoples who live upon it 
and have made it their own, the German people themselves in- 
cluded, and that with us rests the choice to break through all 
these hypocrisies and patent cheats and masks of brute force 
and help set the world free or else stand aside and let it be dom- 
inated a long age thru by sheer weight of arms and the ar- 
bitrary choices of self-constituted masters, by the nations which 
can maintain the biggest armies and the most irresistible arma- 
ments—a power to which the world has afforded no parallel and 
in the face of which political freedom must wither and perish. 


For us there is but one choice. We have made it. Woe be to 
the man or group of men that seeks to stand in our way in this 
day of high resolution when every principle we hold dearest is 
to be vindicated and made secure for the salvation of the na- 
tions. We are ready to plead at the bar of history, and our flag 
shall wear a new luster. Once more we shall make good with 
our lives and fortunes the great faith to which we were born, 
and a new glory shall shine in the face of our people. 
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The President is to ask of 
Congress a record-break- 
ing appropriation for the 
development of a gigantic fleet of air- 
craft. The Council of National De- 
fense, in codperation with the War and 
Navy departments, has prepared a bill 
which is to be introduced this week. It 
calls for an appropriation of $600,000,- 
000. Secretary Baker on Sunday issued 
the following statement in explanation 
of the plan: 

“The War Department is behind the 
aircraft plans with every ounce of en- 
ergy and enthusiasm at its command,” 
Secretary Baker pledged. 

“We can train thousands of aviators 
and build thousands of machines,” he 
continued, “without interfering in the 
slightest with the plans for building 
up our armies and for supplying the 
Allies with food and munitions. To 
train and equip our armies and send 
them abroad will take time, however, 
and in the meanwhile we can be devot- 
ing to this most important service vast 
quantities of productive machinery and 
skilled labor which otherwise could not 
be contributing to the nation’s cause in 
full proportion to its capacity. 

“Every consideration points to the 
effectiveness of a highly developed air 
service in its relation to the part which 
the United States can play in putting 
an end to the war. It lives up to all 
America’s traditions of doing things on 
a splendid scale; it will put us on our 
mettle from the point of view both of 
mechanical ingenuity and of individual 
daring and initiative. 

“At the same time, compared with 
the transportation of an expeditionary 
force of infantry and artillery large 
enough to be of decisive value on the 
western front, it offers little or no 
difficulty. All thru the coming year we 
shall have to reckon with the shipping 
problem, and whatever aid we send 
abroad, whether in men or in supplies, 
must be calculated for securing as 
efficient a use as possible of available 
tonnage. 

“The aircraft plan meets the de- 
mands of the situation. Under existing 
conditions of fighting, where the Allies 
and the Germans are fighting on prac- 
tically even terms as regards man- 
power and aircraft, the addition which 
we can contribute to the Allied forces 
will be proportionately of far greater 
value than the immediate aid which we 
can furnish on land. According to the 
best obtainable information there are 
about 7,000,000 men on the western 
front today. The addition of a few in- 
fantry units, while of great moral 
value, would amount to little in forcing 
a decision. A few thousand trained 
aviators, however, with the machines 
for their use, may spell the whole dif- 
ference between victory and defeat. 

“The supremacy of the air, in mod- 
ern warfare, is essential to a success- 
ful army. America must make sure 
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THE GREAT WAR 


June 11—Thirty-eight British vessels 
sunk during past week. American 
tank steamer ‘“Petrolite” torpedoed. 

June 12—Eduardo Dato, Conservative, 
becomes Premier of Spain. Constan- 
tine, King of Hellenes, abdicates in 
favor of his second son, Alexander. 

June 13—Pershing arrives in Paris. 
London bombed by aeroplanes, 104 
killed. 

June 14—British take Turkish fort at 
Saliff on Red Sea. Zeppelin ‘“L-43” 
destroyed over North Sea. 

June 15—Blockade of Greece lifted. 
British take trenches beyond Mes- 
simes. 

June 16—Italians storm Corno Ca- 
vento, 11,000 feet high, in Trentino. 
Belgium Commission arrives in 
United States. 

June 17—Two Zeppelins raid English 
coast ; one of them burned up. Span- 
ish Government concedes demands 
of the army. 




















that the Allies and not Germany se- 
cure the permanent domination of the 
air, and that within the year. 

“It will take no more shipping space 
to send a thousand air pilots abroad 
than a thousand infantrymen; it will 

















Press Lliustrating 


THE KING WHO HESITATED AND LOST 


By special request of France, Russia and Great 
Britain, Constantine of Greece abdicated on 
June 12 in favor of his second son Alexander. 
Since August, 1914, the King of the Hellenes 
has tried to keep one foot on the road to war 
as Germany’s ally and the other on the path of 
duty as indicated by Greece’s treaty with Serbia. 
He has succeeded in reaching—Switzerland 


take no more space to send airplanes 
and motors than to send artillery. It 
is now certain that if we make the 
effort we can send enough of both men 
and machines within a year to be of 
great value, perhaps to turn the scale, 
all without handicapping our plans for 
the army which is to follow or hinder- 
ing the vital flow of food and muni- 
tions. 

“American airmen and airplanes may 
turn the tide—they furnish our su- 
preme opportunity for immediate serv- 
ice on the fighting line.” 


, Official Washington is 

Liberty Loan jubilant over the suc- 
Oversubscribed Gos. of the first great 
American loan of the war. The task 
of the Government was to raise $2,000,- 
000,000 by popular subscription before 
Friday noon, June 15. The entire sum 
could easily have been raised in that 
time by relying upon the banks and 
great business houses, but the admin- 
istration desired to make the Liberty 
Loan a popuiar affair, and to that end 
conducted the greatest publicity cam- 
paign in the history of national finance. 
The loans of France, Germany, Great 
Britain and other warring nations pre- 
sented a comparatively simple problem 
because these countries lay within the 
zone of actual fighting, and because 
even in peace times government bonds 
had been a popular form of investment. 
The people of the United States are 
thousands of miles from the war for 
the carrying on of which they were 
asked to give their money, and the 
majority of them had never invested 
a cent in government bonds before. 
The interest rate, 34% per cent, was 
less than the average rate on the 
European war bond issues, and very 
much less than the average profit on 
good industrial investments in this 
country. Of course, considered merely 
as a question of investment, the Lib- 
erty Loan bonds had many advantages, 
such as absolute security and exemp- 
tion from most forms of taxation, but 
to explain these points to the whole 
country required time. 

In spite of all these obstacles the 
bonds were oversubscribed to the ex- 
tent of some nine hundred million dol- 
lars. Secretary McAdoo, of the Treas- 
ury Department, announced that all 
small investors would get the full 
amount for which they applied, but the 
largest investors would have to be con- 
tent with a part of their subscription. 
Only $2,000,000,000 will be taken in 
this loan, but persons who failed to 
take part in it or who failed to get 
the full amount of their subscription, 
will probably have an opportunity to 
invest in another loan which is planned 
a few months later than the present 
one. All of the federal reserve districts 
have either attained or closely ap- 
proached their assigned quota, but 
some sections of the country, especially 
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where bond purchases were compara- 
tively familiar to the people, sub- 
scribed far more than others. The sec- 
ond district, consisting of New York 
State, was expected to raise $600,000,- 
000, but it actually subscribed more 
than a billion. More than half of the 
entire loan was raised within the last 
week of the publicity campaign. 


The cordial reception given 
in England to Major Gen- 
eral John T. Pershing and 
his staff was a good preparation for 
the popular enthusiasm with which they 
were greeted in France. When Pershing 
landed at Boulogne at 10 o’clock on the 
morning of June 13 he was met by 
General Dumas, in command of the 
northern region, who said “I salute the 
United States now united to the United 
States of Europe.” When the party 
reached Paris it seemed as if the whole 
population were waving American flags 
and the automobiles were often stopped 
by the throng as they made their way 
thru the Rue de Lafayette to the Place 
de la Concorde. The rooms prepared 
for him in the Hotel Crillon here were 
decorated with captured German flags 
and a large portrait of President Wil- 
son. General Joffre, who headed the 
French commission to. the United 
States, will assist in the organization 
and training of the American troops. 
When the two men appeared together 
on the balcony they were greeted with 
a shout of “Vive Joffre who saved us 
from defeat! Vive Pershing who brings 
us victory!” 


Pershing 
in France 


The capture of the salient 
— south of Ypres by General 

Plumer on June 7 is 
called by a prominent French officer 
“a model of what a modern attack 
should be”; certainly no operations in 
the war have been more carefully 
prepared or exactly executed. For 
nearly two years Australian and Brit- 
ish miners had been tunneling under 
the ridge between Wytschaete and 
Messines and some of the driftheads 
had been packed full of ammonal for 
a year waiting the electric spark that 
should set them off. The Germans knew 
almost the exact day when the attack 
was to be delivered and the points at 
which it was to be directed, yet the 
demoralization produced by explosion 
from below and the incessant rain of 
shells from above was so great that no 
serious attempt was made to reinforce 
or to recover them. On the contrary 
in the week since the assault the Brit- 
ish have not only held the ground 
gained but have pushed forward sev- 
eral hundred yards on the seven-mile 
front. The British took 7432 prisoners, 
most of them in the first day and the 
captured munitions include 47 cannon, 
242 machine guns and 60 trench mor- 
tars. The total British casualties are 
only 10,000, probably less than a third 
of German loss, altho the offensive 
party expects to lose more than the 
defensive. 

The British introduced a new and 
frightful weapon called by the soldiers 
“oil cans.” These are projectiles filled 
with some inflammable fluid that 

















Underwood & Underwood 

THE MAN WHO MADE HIM HESITATE 
If it had not been for Eleutherios Venizelos, 
Constantine might have cast his lot were his 
sympathy lay, with the Central Powers. It was 
the former Premier who fought the King until 
he was turned out of office, then organized a 
revolt and demanded the dethronement which 

has just been accomplished 


ignites when the shell bursts and 
scatters fire in all directions. A cor- 
respondent describes the effect of the 
preliminary bombardment in_ these 
words: 


More terrible to the unfortunate soldiers 
of the German army is the devilish punish- 
ment inflicted upon them during the past ten 
days, culminating on that day of the bat- 
tle when every weapon for the slaughter 
of men, from the heaviest of high explosives 
to boiling oil and gas shells, was let loose 
upon them in one great tempest of de- 
struction, which blew them out of the 
earth and off the earth, and frizzled them, 
and blinded them, and choked them, and 
mutilated them, and made them mad. 

One German boy of not more than fifteen 
years of age was found yesterday lying in 
a shell hole by the side of a dead man who 
had been shot thru the temple, and he was 
a gibbering idiot thru fear. Not the only 
one. German officers say many of their men 
went raving mad under the strain of the 
British bombardment and tried to kill their 
comrades or themselves or fell into an ague 

















Kirby in New Yori: World 


NEXT? 


I remember those boys when they both had 
good jobs 


of terror, clawing their mouths with all the 
symptoms of the worst shell shock. 

Sir Douglas Haig, commander in 
chief of the British forces on the con- 
tinent, issued a special order of the 
day congratulating General Plumer 
and the Second Army over the victory 
of Messines. He says that it is “an 
earnest of the eventful final victory 
of the Allied cause” and that it shows 
that “nothing can save the enemy from 
complete defeat and, brave and tena- 
cious as the Germans are, it is only a 
question of how much longer they can 
endure repetition of such blows.” 


The Council of Work- 
men’s and_ Soldiers’ 
Delegates, which is 
now the dominant political force in 
Russia, has emphatically repulsed the 
offer by Prince Leopold of a separate 
peace with the Central Powers. The 


Russia Repels 
Separate Peace 


proclamation of the Council to the 
army says: 
Russia has undertaken to unite the 


democracies of all fighting countries in the 
struggle against world autocracy, but her 
plan will never be realized if German Im- 
perialism is able to utilize Russia’s longing 
for peace, to disunite her from her Allies 
and ruin her army. 

The Revolutionary Democracy of Russia 
is seeking a route to peace thru an appeal 
by the Government created by democratic 
Russia to the governments of its Allies 
and by means of an international confer- 
ence of Socialists. Let the army by its 
energy and courage give power to the voice 
of democracy. 

The replies of the British, French 
and American governments to the Rus- 
sian proposals for a general peace 
without annexations or indemnities do 
not give satisfaction to the dominant 
party. They are disappointed at the 
British insistence upon the retention 
of the German colonies in Africa and 
the French insistence upon the recov- 
ery of Alsace-Lorraine and at Presi- 
dent Wilson’s insistence upon an over- 
throw of the German autocracy and 
the breaking up of the Berlin-Bagdad 
combination. The Russian Socialists 
had supposed that they were following 
out President Wilson’s policy as ex- 
prest in his “peace without victory” 
speech of last year, but now it seems 
to them he has changed his attitude. 

The American Commission has 
reached Petrograd by way of Vladi- 
vostok and is lodged in the Winter 
Palace. In his address to the Russian 
cabinet Mr. Root said: 

One fearful danger threatens the liberty 
of both nations. The armed forces of a 
military autocracy are at the gates of Rus- 
sia and the Allies. The triumph of German 
arms will mean the death of liberty in Rus- 
sin. No enemy is at the gates of America, 
but America has come to realize that the 
triumph of German arms means the death 
of liberty in the world; that we who love 
liberty and would keep it must fight for it, 
and fight for it now when the free democra- 
cies of the world may be strong in union, 
and not delay until they may be beaten 
down separately in succession. 

So, America sends another message to 
Russina—that we are going to fight, and 
have already begun to fight, for your free- 
dom equally with our own, and we ask you 
to fight for our freedom equally with yours. 
We would make your cause ours and our 
cause yours, and with a common purpose 
and mutual helpfulness of a firm alliance 
make sure of victory over our common foe. 
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The nation finds it well worth having, 


FEMININE ADVICE ON WAR 


therefore the Woman’s Committee of the Council of National Defense. Its members are, left to right, Miss 


y " iah M. Cowles, Miss Ida M. Tarbell, Mrs. Stanley McCormick, Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, Mrs. Ira Couch Wood, Mrs. Carrie 
Mond Wetmore, Mus, Some wai Chapman Catt, Mrs. Joseph R. Lamar, Mrs. Philip N. Moore 


The three Powers 
which held the des- 
tiny of Greece in 
their hands, Great Britain, Russia and 
France, having come to an agreement 
as to their action, and having in some 
way satisfied the claims of Italy, en- 
trusted the execution of their mandate 
to Senator Jonnart, a former member 
of the French cabinet. M. Jonnart, 
as High Commissioner of the three 
Powers, repaired to Athens and 
promptly presented their ultimatum 
to Premier Zaimis, at the same time 
urging him to usé his influence with 
the King to secure peaceable compli- 
ance and so avoid bloodshed. The joint 
note demanded the immediate abdica- 
tion and departure from Greece of 
King Constantine and Crown Prince 
George, leaving the throne to his sec- 
ond son, Prince Alexander. The King 
complied within twenty-four hours and 
signed lis abdication. Two thousand 
royalist troops were assembled ready 
to protect their sovereign, but Constan- 
tine bowed to the inevitable and re- 
quested them to remain. A large crowd 
of his devoted adherents gathered in 
front of the palace and tried to pre- 
vent the entrance of the Metropolitan 
when he came to administer the con- 
stitutional oath to the new King. Mean- 
time the ex-King Constantine slipt out 
of a wicket gate in the back of the 
garden and took an automobile which 
carried him swiftly and secretly to 
the coast, where a French destroyer 
waited to convey him to Corfu. From 
here it is expected that a British bat- 
tleship will take him to Denmark, 
whence his father came. Queen Sophia 
and the rest of the royal family, with 
the exception of Alexander, went into 
exile with him. 

Resistance in any case would have 
been futile, for Commissioner Jonnart 
disembarked the troops and horses on 
the transports’ in the Piraeus, the 
port of Athens, on the pretext that it 
was bad for their health to remain 
longer on board. Athens was within 
range of the guns of the Allied battle- 
ships, as they had proved once before 
when Constantine was recalcitrant. At 
Salonica, the northern seaport of 
Greece, was the Allied army under 
General Sarrail, said to number 750,000 
men. The Allies last year seized the 
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Greek navy and in January disarmed 
the Greek army north of the Corinth 
Canal, altho it is rumored that the 
royalist troops held out 103,000 Mann- 
licher rifles by substituting 20,000 Gras 
rifles that had been purchased from 
France and 60,000 old Mausers cap- 
tured from the Turks. The Greek peo- 
ple had been reduced to the verge of 
starvation by the strict blockade of 
the Greeks maintained by the Allies 
for the last four months. Their only 
hope of holding out against the coer- 
cion of the Allies lay in the grain fields 
of Thessaly, which will be ready to 
harvest in a month. The royalists 
threatened to burn the crops rather 
than let them fall into the hands of 
the Allies, but they were forestalled 
by the French who have occupied 
Thessaly with their troops. 


The despatches 
from Europe an- 
nouncing the dep- 
osition of the King of the Hellenes 
state that the United States was the 
deciding factor. This is what we said 
in an editorial, “A Greek Republic,” 
in The Independent of May 19, but it 
is not made clear whether, if President 
Wilson was consulted on the fate of 
Greece, he approved of the substitution 
of one King for another in preference 
to the establishment of a _ republic. 
We assumed that the influence of the 
United States would naturally be 
thrown in favor of the latter alterna- 
tive and in fact it had been intimated 
a month ago that the President was 
considering favorably the idea of rec- 
ognizing the revolutionary government 
set up by ex-premier Venizelos with 
the assistance of the Allies at Salonica. 
But Venizelos is known to have desired 
the abolition of the dynasty, leaving it 
to the people of Greece to determine 
for themselves after the war what form 
of government should be established. 
It was, he says, the Allies that pre- 
vented him from attacking the dynasty 
and the British Government was ac- 
cused by the French press with pro- 
tecting the royal family in Greece 
because of its relationship to the British 
King. When this was intimated in 
Parliament, however, the Government 
indignantly denied it. 

It seems more likely that the opposi- 


The Causes of 
Constantine’s Fall 


tion to a Greek republic came from 
Italy rather than from Great Britain, 
Russia or the United States. Italy is 
said to have insisted that if the present 
dynasty were displaced an _ Italian 
prince, presumably the Duke d’Acosta, 
should be made King of the Hellenes. 
Perhaps it was to avoid this that the 
three protecting Powers compromised 
upon the second son of Constantine as 
likely to be compliant to their plans. 
In this way Venizelos can be put back 
in power at Athens without the dangers 
and bloodshed of a revolution. 

The fact that Greece is a maritime 
nation and dependent upon her com- 
merce not only for prosperity but for 
sustenance enabled the Allies to bring 
pressure to bear by simply blockading 
the coast. The German and Austrian 
submarines have sunk 102 Greek ships 
with a total tonnage of 300,000 tons. 
This left Greece with only 140 ships 
of 500,000 tons displacement which 
were held up by the Allies. According 
to the Greek Legation at Washington 
$20,000,000 worth of foodstuffs and 
supplies which had been purchased for 
Greece in the United States have been 
prevented from reaching that country 
by the Allies. Whenever any of the 
outlying islands espoused the Veni- 
zelist cause they were relieved from 
the blockade and allowed to import 
food. Under this inducement most of 
them have been won over. Many of the 
army too have joined Venizelos and 
are fighting with the Allied forces 
against the Bulgars. Now that the 
danger of being struck in the back by 
King Constantine is removed the Sa- 
lonica forces may undertake a cam- 
paign for the regaining of Serbia and 
Rumania before the summer is over. 

The action of Italy is mysterious, 
and we cannot say in how far it is 
approved by her Allies, for very little 
information as to the political move- 
ments in Italy is allowed to reach the 
outside world. All that is known is that 
Italy has declared a protectorate over 
Albania and is extending her occupa- 
tion to the south over the districts of 
the Epirus inhabited by Greeks and 
claimed by the Greek Government. 
This extension of the Italian sphere of 
influence has been resisted by the 
forces of King Constantine and many 
conflicts have occurred. So we have the 
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curious situation that in northern AIl- 
bania Italians are fighting in conjunc- 
tion with the Greeks of the Venizelist 
faction against the Bulgars, while a few 
miles to the south Italians are fighting 
against the Greeks of the royalist 
faction. 


° -3 The boldest and most 
oe oma terrible of the German 
on London air raids on England 
was committed on June 13. At noon a 
dozen aeroplanes flew up the Thames 
in echelon formations as far as London, 
where they wheeled and flew back. Al- 
tho the day was sunny, the aeroplanes 
flying at a hight of 17,000 feet could 
scarcely be seen with the naked eye 
and were out of range of the anti-air- 
craft guns on the London buildings. 
The London air fleet rose to engage 
them in battle, but within less than 
ten minutes the enemy had disappeared 
on their homeward flight and none of 
the machines was brought down. 

The effects of the bombardment were 
appalling, for more than 500 civilians 
were killed or wounded. The number of 
killed was 104, of whom 16 were women 
and 26 children. Besides these 134 were 
seriously wounded and 269 slightly in- 
jured. The victims included 120 chil- 
dren maimed or killed. The congested 
portion of the city in the East End suf- 
fered most severely. One bomb struck 
the roof of a schoolhouse, passed thru 
two floors and then exploded in the room 
on the ground floor where there were 
64 children under ‘seven years old. Ten 
of these little children were instantly 
killed and all of the others more or less 
injured. Arms and legs were torn off 
and some of the bodies were so horribly 
mutilated that they could not be recog- 
nized. Another bomb struck a passen- 
ger train just ready to move out from 
the station and demolished the two 
foremost carriages. 


The recent German air 
raids on Folkestone and 
London with their shock- 
ing injuries inflicted upon innocent civ- 
ilians will cause a renewed agitation of 
the demand for reprisals upon German 
cities. Lord Curzon and Milner of the 
Government, Lord Northcliffe of the 
London Times, Hall Caine and many 
other prominent persons have urged 
reprisals as the only means of check- 
ing the German atrocities. But when- 
ever the British Government has adopt- 
ed such measures objections have been 
raised by prominent ecclesiastics and 
others on the ground that attacks upon 
non-combatants were contrary to in- 
ternational law and to Christian ethics. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
speaking in the House of Lords on May 
2, protested against the British air 
raids on the German town of Freiburg 
and said: 


The Question 
of Reprisal 


Many thousands of the best and most 
thoughtful people in the country were re- 
solved that, so far as civilians were allowed 
any say in the matter, they meant to 
support the prosecution of the war with 
all their power and with every sacrifice, 
but they meant to come out of it with un- 
tainted honor and with clean hands. Let 
it not be said that, because the Germans 
had sunk to the lowest form of infamy, 
we desired to do likewise; rather let it be 
said that we desired to leave them an un- 
enviable monopoly of their infamous dis- 
regard of what was honorable and decent 
in warfare, 

The Freiburg raids were carried out 
on April 12 and 14 by a flying squadron 
of British and French. Along with 
the bombs they dropt leaflets in the 
German language stating that it was 
an act of reprisal for the sinking of 
the British hospital ship “Asturias.” 
In the raid, according to the German 
War Office statement, 11 persons were 
killed, 7 women, 3 civilian mcn and only 
1 soldier, and 27 persons were injured 


including 17 women and 2 children. 
Those who are opposed to reprisals 
upon the German towns point out that 
such raids do not have a deterrent ef- 
fect upon the Germans, but, on the 
contrary, increase their desire to in- 
flict punishment upon England. The 
Germans themselves regard their raids 
as reprisals for the depredation done 
by the British and French airplanes 
earlier in the war. The aerial attack of 
the Allies’ aeroplanes on Karlsruhe, 
July 22, aroused an outcry from a 
portion of the German press for the 
adoption of similar measures against 
England because of the large number 
of innocent victims. The bombs at 
Karlsruhe dropt in the midst of an 
assemblage of school children, killing 
75 of them and wounded 79 more. Be- 
sides Freiburg and Karlsruhe the Ger- 
mans report the killing of civilians in- 
cluding many women and children in 
the following towns: Diisseldorf, Fried- 
richshafen, Cologne, Cuxhaven, Saar- 
burg, Munich, Kandern, and Lorrach. 


The Canadian 
Crisis 


The Canadian Govern- 
ment has announced 
the terms of its bill 
for compulsory military service and 
has placed it before the House of Com- 
mons for consideration. Premier Bor- 
den in presenting the measure pointed 
out that Canada expected to furnish 
half a million men for service at the 
front and more than four hundred 
thousand men had volunteered. But at 
the present time volunteering was not 
able to supply the loss in the Canadian 
regiments thru casualties, which al- 
ready amounted to ninety-nine thou- 
sand, and if Canada were not to play 
a decreasing part in the war many 
new enlistments would be necessary. 
The Government had decided that the 
way to secure an adequate supply of 
men was thru conscription, and Mr. 
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ANOTHER OLD IDEA 


First the steel helmet and now the battering-ram. The Germans are using it to destroy peasant cottages in the villages they evacuate. It saves 
powder and bombs. The French soldiers in the picture are studying the working of the machine 
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Borden emphasized that a failure 
to support and maintain Canada’s 
strength on the firing line would be 
to betray the volunteers now there. 
“If what is left of four hundred thou- 
sand such men come back to Canada,” 
he said, “with fierce resentment in 
their hearts, conscious that they have 
been deserted and betrayed, how shall 
we face them when they ask the rea- 
son? I am not as much concerned for 
the day when this bill becomes law as 
for the day when these men return, if 
it is denied.” 

The compulsory service bill resem- 
bles in its main outlines our own law. 
There is, however, no provision for a 
general registration. All Canadians 
from twenty to forty-five years of age 
are liable to service, but they are di- 
vided into ten classes which may be 
called up in rotation according to age 
and marital condition. Men engaged 
in certain nationally essential indus- 
tries may be exempted from service. 
The penalty for refusal to serve in the 
army when summoned will be three 
years’ imprisonment. 

Conscription has deeply stirred the 
waters of Canadian party politics. The 


Conservative party as a whole will 
stand by the administration, but the 
Liberal party is hopelessly divided. 
Premier Borden hoped to rally the Lib- 
eral leaders to his war program and 
create a coalition cabinet, but his offers 
to various Liberals to enter the min- 
istry have been refused and it now 
appears that he must undertake the 
great responsibility of carrying thru 
conscription with the present one party 
government. The compulsory service 
bill will have, however, the support of 
many Liberals from Ontario and the 
western provinces. Quebec is still 
strongly opposed. E. P. Patenaud has 
resigned his position in the ministry as 
Secretary of State because of his op- 
position to conscription and his posi- 
tion is that of most of the French 
Canadian leaders. 


Lord Northcliffe 
arrived at New 
York within a few 
days of the announcement that he was 
coming to America as permanent head 
of the British war mission. As with all 
the diplomatic visits to or from this 
country since we eniered the war, the 


Northcliffe Arrives 
on Mission 


























LINCOLN? 
No, this is not the Great Emancipator reading The Independent, but Benjamin Chapin, who has 
devoted most of his life to the study and impersonation of Abraham Lincoln. Mr. Chapin has just 
finished a four reel photoplay of Lincoln’s life, one of the best movies that has yet been produced 


date of Lord Northcliffe’s arrival was 
kept secret from the general public 
until he was here. Altho Lord North- 
cliffe is directly responsible to the Brit- 
ish Cabinet and has full powers as 
chief of the war mission, he will devote 
his attention to the detailed business 
of codrdinating the activities of the 
British organizations now in this coun- 
try and will not be a diplomatic agent 
in the same sense as his predecessor, 
Mr. Balfour. He paid a brief visit to 
the Government at Washington, but 
took part in no such public receptions, 
tours and demonstrations as did the 
French and British missions on their 
first arrival. 

The Italian war mission postponed 
its projected tour of the country be- 
cause of the illness of the Prince of 
Udine. Signor Nitti, a member of the 
mission, will be probably designated as 
Italy’s high commissioner to the United 
States. Russia also is expected to select 
a high commissioner to represent her 
in this country. The chief duty of the 
various commissions of the allied na- 
tions is to adjust the purchases of their 
respective governments so that in no 
case would they bid against each other 
or in any other way work at cross- 
purposes. Viscount Ishii, formerly For- 
eign Minister, will head the coming 
Japanese commission. Among other 
matters he will consult with the Amer- 
ican Government as to the future status 
of China and the policies of Japan and 
the United States in relation to that 
country. 


On Flag Day, June 
P : 14, President Wil- 
War Situation om “ais oa te 
portant address which we _ publish 
in full on page 530. In substance 
it was an amplification of the mes- 
sage to Russia in which the Presi- 
dent stated the aims of the United 
States in the Great War. In his speech 
President Wilson declared that “the 
military masters of Germany denied us 
the right to be neutral” and he ex- 
plained this statement by referring to 
the hostile activities of the German 
secret service, the attempt to bar us 
from the highways of commerce by 
threats of murder and the intrigues of 
the German foreign office to ally against 
us Mexico and Japan. No nation under 
such circumstances could have avoided 
war, but once we entered the struggle 
against Germany we assumed the duty 
of frustrating the German plot to cre- 
ate a vast empire from the North Sea 
to the Persian Gulf which would men- 
ace the liberties of the whole world. 
The President pointed out that from 
the point of view of military geography 
the German dream was already prac- 
tically achieved and that not only such 
conquered lands as Serbia but the al- 
lied states of Austria-Hungary, Bul- 
garia and Turkey had lost their inde- 
pendence and become the willing or un- 
willing servants of Berlin. With such 
present advantages, he concluded, the 
German peace movement is evidently a 
trick to conclude the war before the 
increasing strength of the Entente Al- 
lies robbed the military rulers of the 
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Central Powers 
world dominion. 


of their chance of 


a. Congress has passed 
Big War the urgent deficiency 
Budget Passed bill carrying appro- 
priations for $3,281,000,000; the larg- 
est sum ever authorized. More than 
two-thirds of this giant budget is for 
military and naval purposes, but $750,- 
000,000 of it will go to the financing 
of the shipbuilding program of the ad- 
ministration. The bill was long held in 
conference by a deadlock between the 
House and the Senate on a compara- 
tively minor item, the purchase of the 
Jamestown Exposition grounds for a 
naval base at Hampton Roads. The 
House of Representatives rejected the 
conference report because it contained 
this item which many Representatives 
regarded as “‘pork,” altho the purchase 
had the approval of the Secretary of 
the Navy. The Senate insisted that the 
appropriation be reinserted in the meas- 
ure after the House had ‘stricken it out 
and sent the bill back once more to 
conference. At the urgent request of 
the President the House waived objec- 
tion to the naval base appropriation 
and it was included in the final draft of 
the bill, altho the sum appropriated 
was slightly reduced. The bill includes 
provision for the pay of men now 
training for the officers’ reserve corps. 


Labor Backs No part of the al 

neti ent war legislation 
Food Legislation program of the ad- 
ministration, not even the new war 
taxes, has caused so much controversy 
in Congress as the measures for food 
control. Senator Reed of Missouri and 
some of his colleagues still profess 
terror lest Mr. Hoover the food admin- 
istrator make himself a food dictator 
in the Prussian style by taking ad- 
vantage of the wide range of powers 
granted in the proposed bills. But 
President Wilson has found a zealous 
ally in the American Federation of 
Labor. Mr. Gompers has issued a pub- 
lic letter to the labor unions urging 
them to bring pressure to bear on Con- 
gress to hasten the enactment of the 
needed legislation for the control of 
food prices. He pointed out that after 
the first of July the new crops would 
already be contracted for and meas- 
ures of Federal regulation would fail 
of half their effect thru the delay. He 
exprest his belief that if food prices 
were permitted to rise further many 
workingmen would find it impossible 
to make a living. Representative Lever, 
Chairman of the House Committee on 
Agriculture, voiced the same thought 
when he declared that flour at $20 a 
barrel was already in sight and that 
such prices might mean bread riots in 
the big cities. Organized labor is not 
only determined to support the Lever 
bill but intends to see that it is carried 
into full effect. Thru its legislative 
committee the American Federation of 
Labor announced that it would insist 
that representatives of labor be ap- 
pointed to all agencies, federal, state 
or local, which had anything to do with 
food administration. The Canadian 


Government will appoint a wheat com- 
mission to codperate with the United 
States in handling the grain supply of 
the two countries in common. 


The espionage bill, which 
at last has passed the 
Senate and become law, 
contains no censorship provision and 
interest in it now chiefly centers in its 
embargo clause. This gives the Presi- 
dent a wide range of discretion in 
stopping supplies which are likely to 
reach Germany thru neutral countries. 
A considerable measure of control over 
shipping is also granted the Federal 
Government by requiring licenses for 
export cargoes. It is believed that the 
United States will follow the British 
plan of “rationing” neutral nations 
which still have commercial relations 
with Germany, that is, to send them 
only enough of contraband commodi- 
ties to meet their estimated necessities 
and leave nothing over for re-export 
to Germany. 

The administration’s bill for the pro- 
motion of export trade by legalizing 
joint selling agencies of American ex- 
porters and exempting them specifically 
from any construction of the anti- 
trust laws which might seem to forbid 
their organization passed the House 
of Representatives on June 13 by a 
vote of 240 to 29. A similar bill was 
proposed in the last Congress, but the 
session came to an end before final 
action could be taken on it in the 
Senate. Of course the United States 
needs little protection of its export 
trade during the present war condi- 
tions, but the measure is designed to 
meet the European competition which 
will arise after the war. Another im- 
portant commercial measure before the 
Senate would grant the President 
power to determine the priority of 
shipments on common carriers. Many 
of the Senators are in favor of limit- 
ing this power to the shipment of mili- 
tary forces and supplies only, leaving 
the authority to determine the prior 
shipment of foodstuffs and other non- 
military commodities in the hands of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


on — Council of National 

efense has _ resolved to 
Over All give the United States ab- 
solute mastery of the air even if it 
has to break all records of expenditure 
for military aviation. Congress is in- 
vited to consider an appropriation of 
$600,000,000 for aeroplanes and their 
utilization in addition to the $64,000,- 
00 already voted. The importance of 
the aerial arm in modern warfare has 
been demonstrated over and over again 
in the course of miitary operations in 
Europe, and experts at Washington 
are convinced that victory is only pos- 
sible to the side which enjoys suprem- 
acy in aircraft. Three types of planes 
are in demand: swift, light, high-fly- 
ing batile craft; observation machines 
flying at intermediate levels to direct 
artillery fire and the movements of 
troops, and low-flying machines for 
bombing trenches and attacking sub- 
marines. 


Trade 
Legislation 
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RINGING AGAIN FOR WAR 


Not since 1776 has the Liberty Bell rung in 
wartime until at noon on June 13, when it rang 
a last call for subscriptions to the Liberty Loan. 
Wires, held open for the purpose, flashed the 
sound from Philadelphia all over the country 


While the Govern- 
ment is making ready 
the machinery for 
the selective draft, the police are busy 
rounding up those who failed to regis- 
ter. Up to the present time the authori- 
ties almost everywhere have been very 
lenient and have permitted those whom 
they arrested to register and go free 
in spite of the fact that they had 
violated the law. But those who refused 
to register after arrest have been held 
for a prison sentence in every case, 
since it is evident that such men were 
not merely neglectful of their duty but 
determined to defy the law. Among 
others who have come into conflict 
with the authorities were members of 
Emma Goldman’s No-Conscription 
League who were arrested in New 
York. Louis Kramer, an anti-conscrip- 
tion agitator, was sentenced to a $10,- 
C00 fine, three years’ imprisonment 
and deportation as an alien after the 
expiration of sentence. At the same 
time Morris Becker, one of his associ- 
ates, received a sentence of one year 
and eight months in prison, and others 
refusing to register were punished with 
shorter terms of imprisonment. 

Exact returns of the number of reg- 
istered have come in very slowly, but 
it is apparent that more than nine and 
a half million men registered, which is 
within 5 per cent of the census esti- 
mate and proves that there were few 
evasions. 

More than a million of those en- 
rolled are aliens, and the indicated 
number of those who may be exempted 
for all causes is about five millions. 
Over 115,000 men have enlisted as 
volunteers since April and_ several 
states, of which the largest are Indiana 
and Illinois, have exceeded their quota 
of enlistments in the regular army. 


Prison for 
Draft Resisters 
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THE DOCTORS AND NURSES OF BASE HOSPITAL NO. 4 


FIRST AID TO THE ALLIES 


HE ship that took them out 

passed unnoticed. At an Atlantic 

port, somewhere in America, early 

in May, the liner left, utterly 
without flourish, just one of many 
slate colored, deep laden, unlabeled 
merchantmen braving U-boats these 
days. A long gun jabbed out over her 
stern. No American battleflag snapped 
aloft, to set a thousand harbor tugs 
whistling in salute as she sailed. Dun, 
grim, silent—and she carried the “first 
for France.” 

Aboard was the first unit of the 
United States Army—uniformed, car- 
rying the American flag, under War 
Department orders—to go to the front, 
Base Hospital No. 4, two hundred and 
fifty-two strong. It was not merely the 
first of the army’s forces off in this 
war. It was the first army unit that 
ever sailed in the history of the United 
States for service on the continent of 
Europe. 

If John P. Holland had not carelessly 
invented the infernal submarine, Base 
Hospital No. 4 wouldn’t have sailed so 
unostentatiously. There would have 
been a parade to the pier, godspeed 
speeches full of “firsts,” hullabaloo 
down the bay, pictures in all the papers, 
wireless reports all the way over and 
kudos galore. The submarine has taken 
the pomp out of war, even in places 
three thousand milles away from the 
front. ' 

Some there were at the pier, of 
course, who knew what was toward. 
They shouted gaily at the lieutenant- 
doctors, in spick and span khaki, lining 
the rail. They laughed and chaffed 
when the Red Cross sent to the ship 
two dozen silver-tipped swagger sticks 
for the officers. They cheered when a 
philanthropist hurried over the gang- 
plank to hand $25,000 to the unit to 
broaden its work. Another hurrah went 
up for some snare drums_ rushed 
aboard. 

Then the ship moved. The khaki- 
clad men began singing. It was the 
“Star Spangled Banner.” Next they 
sang “Tipperary.” Cheerers on the pier 
fell silent, thinking how many thou- 
sands of transports have sailed to “Tip- 
perary” and how many will yet sail to 
the “Star-Spangled Banner.” 
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BY HEBER BLANKENHORN 








Mr. Blankenhorn’s inspiring story 
of the first army unit sent overseas 
by the American Red Cross has 
especial point in this week of the 
Red Cross campaign to gain a hun- 
dred million dollars of subscriptions 
for its war work.—THE EDITOR. 




















It was only a regiment of doctors 
going to a post nowhere near the firing 
line, with only submarines to face and 
slight chance of being bombed by an 
errant Taube once they were settled in 
France. But they were the first to an- 
swer the Allies’ call for help and some 
were glad that America’s first should 
be healers, not killers. Others were 
proud that the first call should find 
America perfectly prepared. 

The first unit was mobilized and off 
in seven days. Five more hospital 
units followed hard at their heels. In 
all so far Colonel Jefferson R. Kean, 
Director General of Military Relief, 
has organized thirty-six base hospitais 
under the Red Cross to be mobilized 
with the army under War Department 
orders. 

Ten thousand surgeons, nurses and 
attendants, this means, are under way 
for France. They will not all come 
back, as any one knows who has studied 
the casualty lists of the medical arm 
of the belligerents. 

The percentages of casualties, ac- 
cording to the reports from the Allies 
as cited by Captain A. Lippincott, U. 
S. Signal Corps, run as follows: med- 
ical, infantry, artillery, air. The mor- 
tality rate among the doctors in official 
reports for a long time now has been 
actually the highest of the war. The 
normal ratio is 10 doctors to 1000 men. 
At present there is only one doctor to 
1000 men in France. 

The British army lost six hundred 
doctors in the battle of the Somme 
alone. As long as a year and a half 
ago the French army service became 
demoralized, between losses and in- 
efficient organization. In the Russian 
army, with its peculiar system of “fly- 
ing columns” of doctors who work right 
in the trenches, the mortality has been 
far higher in the medical service than 


in any other branch. In all the armies 
it is found that the doctors after three 
years in war work have spent them- 
selves and must be relieved. American . 
surgeons, conceded the best in the 
world, are now going by the thousand. 
It is estimated that the war will take 
at least twenty-five thousand Ameri- 
can doctors and nurses. 

The war surgeon’s task is not in- 
spiring to the popular mind. No “cita- 
tions” in it, no headlines. It is gloomy, 
discouraging, an endless wade in the 
“backwash of war.” Toilers in the hos- 
pitals get no acclaim in the commu- 
niques, not even a notice unless some 
attendant is killed, as was H. E. M. 
Suckley of Rhinebeck, New York, by a 
German avion dropping bombs eighteen 
miles back of the trenches last month 
at Salonika. 

Without a thrill, without even the 
intoxicated heat of “going over the 
top” for a charge, without even a hate, 
the doctors struggle on at the most dis- 
heartening job in the whole business. 
Blasted men, gangrenous bodies, are 
about them always. They work in stench 
and moaning and horrible dying. Death 
is at their elbow day and night. If they 
succeed they see half their cures return 
wearily to the trenches, the other half, 
maimed, go home to drag out a useless 
existence. 

If the doctor’s lot is cheerless, the 
nurse’s is almost unendurable. Pain 
never lets up in the long wards and the 
nurse is continually at the beck of tor- 
ture. She has been overtasked as weli 
in many of the hospitals of France. 
One nurse, one nurse’s aid and a three- 
fingered orderly with an entire hospital 
of forty beds to care for unassisted, is 
not an unusual case. Nurse work is not 
romantic, just disgusting. Unless some 
are killed, as were two on their way 
to the front by a freakish shell aboard 
the “Mongolia,” the nation thinks little 
about the Red Cross nurses’ achieve- 
ments. 

With this before them the American 
doctors and nurses are going abroad 
so eagerly that the commander of No. 4 
said on arriving in Great Britain that 
his people were “crazy to go into ac- 
tion.” 

Their enthusiasm grows out of their 
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AN X-RAY UNDER CANVAS 


splendid preparation. Colonel Kean be- 
gan organizing over a year ago. Base 
Hospital No. 4 was recruited at Lake- 
side Hospital Cleveland, Ohio. Its doc- 
tors were all officers of the United 
States Medical Reserve Corps, and 
some had had “war” experience with 
the Guard on the Mexican border, while 
others had served in relief emergencies, 
such as the flood at Dayton and the 
like. Its director, the noted surgeon, Dr. 
George W. Crile, had gone to France 
for a time early in the war. 

This unit accomplished a tour de 
force in mobilizing in a week. A base 
hospital is a complicated organization. 
Its two hundred and fifty members in- 
clude twenty-five surgeons, sixty-five 
nurses, one hundred and fifty orderlies, 
recorders, attendants, cooks, mechan- 
icians, launderers, electricians, etc., and 
its equipment for 500 beds when 
housed under canvas takes twenty-five 
or thirty tents. The first units for 
France did not need this equipment, as 
they were ordered to prepared hospi- 
tals. Many sorts of experts went—pedi- 
atrists, dentists, X-ray 


the Philadelphia, the St. Louis, all in 
the first call to the colors. 

Their work is cut out for them. After 
the dressing stations in the trenches 
have slapped on “first aid” and the 
field hospitals back of the lines have 
operated the vital cases, the wounded 
pass thru the evacuation hospitals to 
the base hospitals. 

Since hospital ships are being ruth- 
lessly torpedoed these days the base 
hospitals must be in France and every 
“drive” from now on will tax them to 
the uttermost. 

No. 4’s men intend to do more than 
the “cut out” work. Major Crile, Major 
Lower and Major Hoover, the best 
known among them, would like to see 
what can be accomplished by quick op- 
erative work in the very trenches, 
dragging their anesthetics and knives 
into the dark of dugouts and mud of 
shell holes. Their reasoning is based on 
the fact that abdominal cases if not 
operated within four hours after the 
wound are usually fatal. They want to 
work out this grim arithmetic—wheth- 
er by following up attacks right with 
the fighters the percentage of men 
saved will not be greater than the per- 
centage of doctors killed. The problem, 
tho unpleasant, must be scientifically 
resolved. 

They hope to do research work as 
well, with that $25,000 which Samuel 
Mather donated at the pier. One of 
them, who has been working on the or- 
igins of jaundice, had in his pockets 
reports of how France is suffering 
from a plague of jaundice due to 
trench rats. Out of war they will try 
to distill some essence of good for hu- 
manity. 

No. 4, convoyed at the last by an 
American destroyer, reached England 
on May 17. Major Gilchrist, in com- 
mand, found his force welcomed by a 
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ONE OF THE OPERATING TENTS 


British general and his staff at a port 
decorated with American flags in the 
doctors’ honor. 

On to London, and humble No. 4 
found itself lionized. Buckingham Pal- 
ace invited its presence for the first 
reception of the sort that ever took 
place. Royalty democratically shook the 
hand of every man and woman and 
King George addrest them, saying: 
“We greet you as the first detachment 
of the American army to land on our 
shores.” , 

In England No. 4 was face to face 
with the one thing it feared. The fear 
had come upon it an hour before sail- 
ing. They knew they were trained, they 
were drilled, they were all prepared— 
but they had no band. By the scream- 
ing eagle, what a fix! They hastily 
canvassed their administrative per- 
sonnel recruited a few days before and 
discovered that of the one hundred and 
fifty, seventy-six were college boys, en- 
listed as privates, at fifteen dollars a 
month, volunteers to do the hardest, 
meanest work around a hospital. Some 
of them were runa- 








men, ophthalmologists, 
bacteriologists. 

The Lakeside men 
did heroic things to 
tear themselves loose 
and be first off. Fa- 
mous surgeons instant- 
ly sacrificed practises 
worth $100,000 a year. 

Here is_ exactly 
what one young lieu- 
tenant did on five suc- 
cessive days: 1, he mo- 
bilized; 2, he married; 
8, he hurried off to 
Philadelphia to read a 
scientific paper, the 
result of two years’ 
research, before the So- 
ciety of American Phy- 
sicians; 4, he rushed 
back to Ohio to say 
“good-bye” to home; 5, 
he started east again 
—for the front. Like 
feats were accomplished 
by the other units, 
the Harvard, the Pres- 
byterian-Columbia of 











ways. 

Of the seventy-six, a 
dozen were found 
who “could play any- 
thing.” An officer 
rushed ashore and pur- 
chased half a dozen 
drums and as many 
fifes, 

On the voyage 
over the  sharked-up 
drum corps learned to 
play “Yankee Doodle” 
—but not at Bucking- 
ham Palace. Even for 
the frills of war they 


were competent and 
ready. 
In France in the 


grim business of saving 
shattered men_ these 
10,000 American doc- 
tors and nurses may in 
the next year work in- 
calculable good for the 
race and make the 
name “American” blest 
among the nations of 
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Hopkins, the Chicago, 
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THE LINEN DEPARTMENT, AND A VIEW OF A HOSPITAL STREET 


the earth. 
New York City 











been so many fatherless and 
motherless children as there are 
today. Tens of thousands, probably 
hundreds of thousands in Armenia, 
Syria, Caucasus, Persia, Mesopotamia 
and Palestine are not only without 
parents, but are without any strong 
parental government to give them the 
help and. protection which orphan 
children of other lands enjoy. 
American Consuls and missionaries 
cable the American Committee for 
Armenian and Syrian Relief almost 
daily regarding the situation. One mes- 
sage from the Russian Caucasus pleads 
for the support of 10,000 children at 
an average expense of two dollars per 
month per child. Another from Tiflis 


MUST 


ROBABLY at no time in the 
Pricer of the world have there 


rug merchant’s shop on Mad- 

ison Avenue is a long way from 

Turkey, but it proved to be an 

open window thru which I be- 
held Armenia’s wo from a new angle. 
Recognizing the man’s nationality, I 
ventured to express my interest in his 
people. His reaction was immediate and 
his trembling voice and moist eye Jed 
me to suspect that his feeling was not 
due simply to race loyalty. Yes, there 
was more and he would tell me his 
story. 

“It was nearly thirteen years ago 
that I came to America with my little 
Armenian bride. Business opened fa- 
vorably for me and I prospered. When 
the time came to celebrate our tenth 
wedding anniversary, we talked over 
different plans, but at last I said, ‘I 
have it! Instead of a celebration here 


BY CHARLES E. HUGHES 


reports 40,000 children in one region 
waiting for an answer to a previous 
cablegram requesting help. Reports 
from other points indicate similar con- 
ditions. Among the many appeals it is 
possible for this committee to assume 
responsibility for only the most press- 
ing cases, and it is upon these that 


the committee would focus the atten-, 


tion of the American people. Splendid 
help has been rendered the little ones 
in other lands, but these in Western 
Asia are no less human than those who 
have already been aided by , American 
charity. It is the duty of Americans, 
as well as a privilege to respond to 
this great opportunity and keep alive 
the best civilization that Western Asia 
has developed. 

All expenses of administration for 


OUR ARMENIAN ALLIES 


this relief are met privately so that 
every dollar sent to the committee is 
used directly by their agents in pur- 
chasing food for the needy who, ac- 
cording to the best advices and from 
audited reports, receive the full benefit 
of the funds sent them. 

Out of the horror and nightmare 
thru which these people have passed 
comes the gratifying word that we 
can be of assistance; that our efforts 
will prove ‘availing, and that we can 
share with these orphan children the 
bounty which we, as Americans, have 
enjoyed for years. The work done by 
this committee has been most unselfish 
and effective under conditions of great 
personal sacrifice. May America re- 
spond to their appeals, 

New York City 


ARMENIA PERISH e 


BY FRED P. HAGGARD 








The settling of the “Armenian 
Question” is a task for statesmen, 
but the feeding and rehabilita- 
tion of Armenia, which is being 
carried on by the American Com- 
mittee for Armenian and Syrian 
Relief, is a task for every man and 
woman in America.—THE EDITOR. 




















with presents, I will send you and the 
children back home. We will not tell 
the old folks. You will surprize them.’ 
So in the fateful summer of 1914 they 
sailed. I confess I cried. It was hard 
to be separated for the first time from 
my dear ones, but what joy would come 
to the aged parents! And then,” and 
the man bowed in agony, “came the 
war! They had just arrived at their 

















destination and I acted promptly, you 
may believe. The authorities at Wash- 
ington were most kind. Thru the Em- 
bassy at Constantinople they located 
my wife and the children and forward- 
ed money to them. I learned that my 
dear ones were well, but alas! I could 
not hear from them. More than two 
years have passed and still there is no 
personal letter, tho I am assured that 
they are still preserved. While they are 
not permitted to return, I have not lost 
hope that I shall see them again. But 
you can imagine my feelings in view of 
what I know is taking place all around 
them, that practically all the Armeni- 
ans of the town where they are have 
been killed or driven away and thot 
any day I may learn that they are no 
more—or worse!” 

The haunting fear exprest by this 
one man rests like a nightmare upon 
thousands of Armenian homes in Amer- 
ica, only in hundreds of cases the full 
story is known—their loved ones have 
perished or have been driven as exiles 
into the mountains or deserts, from 
which they may not live to return. 

But Armenian homes are not the only 
ones in which anxiety and sorrow have 
found lodgment, as these are not the 
only people in Turkey who have suf- 
fered at the hands of the Turks. Syr- 
ians and Greeks have shared a like 
fate, and also the Jews who just now 
are seriously threatened in Jerusalem 
and its vicinity. It is estimated that 
more than one million Armenians, Syr- 
ians and Greeks, resident in the Sul- 
tan’s dominions at the outbreak of the 
war, have been destroyed. Hundreds of 
thousands of others cannot be ac- 
counted for. Two and one half million 
are in a starving condition. A recent 
communication regarding one Syrian 
town of nearly 7000 people revealed 
the fact that eighty-five per cent of the 
population is missing. Hundreds of vil- 
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“KASAB-KANA”—THE BUTCHER SHOP 


A building in Erzinjhan where the Turks 


lages have been blotted out. Photo- 
graphs show nothing but heaps of 
ruins and practically every pile con- 
tains the bones of the once happy 
dwellers. 

The evident intention of the Turkish 
authorities was to exterminate these 
Christian races. “Turkey for the 
Turks” became a watchword of the 
leaders who thought it possible at last, 
once for all, while the powers were 
busily engaged elsewhere, to rid them- 
selves of those who were so provokingly 
prosperous and who were, when har- 
assed, able to secure sympathy from 
western nations. 

The short sightedness of the Turks 
in this matter is almost incredible. 
While all other nations engaged in the 
war are doing everything in their power 
to conserve their resources, to antici- 
pate the day of reconstruction, to train 
those made blind and lame by the war 
for later careers of usefulness, Turkey 
sets about the destruction of those of 
her own population upon whom alone 
she could depend for her commercial, 
mechanical and agricultural resources. 
For where the people dominant in num- 
bers and authority were indolent, un- 
educated and non-progressive, these 
persccuted races of Christian ancestry 
were industrious, alert and eager for 
education. From their numbers were 
recruited the farmers, mechanics, mcr- 
chants, lawyers, doctors and bankers 
of the empire. Turkey even went to the 
length of murdering Armenian and 
Syrian soldiers in her armies. Thou- 
sands of them perished miserably in 
their barracks. So it came about that 
“this once thriving and prosperous pop- 
ulation; innocent, unoffending, indus- 
trious; possest of homes, of business 
property, farms and gardens; living in 
comfort and in many cases in affluence, 
were suddenly stripped of all posses- 
sions, driven from their homes and left 
to wander in the interior, or to find 


killed all Armenians unfit for hard labor 


such livelihood as they could obtain in 
places already overcrowded and among 
people to whom they were strangers 
and where their coming seriously com- 
plicated an already well-nigh insoluble 
food problem.” 

Not Belgium, Serbia nor Poland has 
suffered as Armenia and Syria have 
suffered. In a history covering more 
than two thousand years, the last six 
hundred of which have been marked 
by almost constant persecutions, they 
have now reached the lowest depth of 
misery, want and wo. A catalog of the 
methods of torture and of extermina- 
tion leaves little room for the imagina- 
tion. Hundreds of authenticated cases 
under each of these various forms 
could be given. There was that finer 
play of “requisition.” Receipts may or 
may not have been given, but never 
moncy. 


One missionary telling of the grati- 
tude of many Mohammedans for what 
the missionaries had done for their 
people, related how one Kurdish chief- 
tain came secretly in the middle of a 
dark night to his besieged mission filled 
with refugees, to escort twelve girls 
from fourteen to seventeen years of 
age whom he had rescued from a gang 
of his fellows. While not a Christian, 
he “could not endure to see them de- 
stroyed.” 

This case was typical of many, for 
the rank and file of the people lived 
together in friendly, neighborly fash- 
ions without much thought of their re- 
ligious or social differences. It will be 
recalled that one of the most striking 
features of the inauguration of the 
Young Turk movement in 1908 was the 
spontaneous and natural outbreak of 
joy on the part of all the people that 
at last it was possible officially and by 
law to mingle freely. Christians, Jews 
and Moslems, embraced one another, 
drove in triumph thru the streets to- 
gether and sat down at the same table 
in harmonious councils. This state of 
affairs exhibited the real spirit and at- 
titude of the people. It represents their 
present disposition. Cruel autocracy 
has for the time triumphed over the 
better human instincts and practically 
compelled a reign of terror which nat- 
urally draws together the weak, the 
depraved, the murderous of all classes 
to prey upon the innocent and helpless. 

When it came to the application of 
force there was nothing lacking—beat- 
ing to death, torture by pulling out the 
finger nails or the hair, the cutting off 
of the tongue, nose or ear, and other 
nameless cruelties. Naturally the wom- 
en and girls suffered most. Some es- 
caped life in a harem by self destruc- 
tion, while Dr. Clarence S. Ussher tells 
of an instance in which a father shot 
in turn his wife and daughters and 
then turned the weapon upon himself 
—all to prevent a worse fate. 

Thousands died in massacres. Favor- 
ite methods were literal butchery, 

















“WEEPING FOR HER CHILDREN 


AND WOULD NOT 


BE COMFORTED” 
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burial alive and 
burning. To con- 
summate the lat- 
ter a house would 
be selectcd, the 
. doors and win- 
dows fastened up, 
a hole made in 
* the flat roof thru 
’ which the hapless 
people would be 
thrown until the 
house was filled. 
Buckets of oil 
were then poured 











over the strug- 
gling mass and i dae 
the match ap- y pe 
plied. YfjH)jyyrl; 

Naturally there Uj Ug G5 Wy 
were some forced 





paths that lead 
to the wildcr- 
nesses. Their suf- 
ferings may be 
imagined but not 
described. Nevcr 
in the history of 
the world has 
there been any- 
thing like it. The 
very thought of 
it congeals the 
blood and arouses 
all the indigna- 
tion of which 
mcn are capable, 

From districts 
contiguous to 
friendly territo- 
ries—for exam- 








conversions to 
Mohammedanism, 
for this step always sccured immunity 
with promise of food, clothing and shcl- 
ter. An intercsting sidelight on this 
question was thrown by a letter recently 
received from an American at the head- 
quarters of the Armenian and Syrian 
Relief Committee. The writcr argucd 
that the committee should urge wholc- 
sale denial of faith by the Armenians 
to save further trouble! But these pco- 
ple are not built that way. They have 
martyr’s blood in their veins. In the 
case of many whose conversion was 
sought, days and even weeks elapsed 
while persuasive powers 
were employed to secure a 
change of heart. In all cases 
of ultimate failure of the 
proselyters, however, death 
or expulsion followed. The 
latter usually resulted in 
death since, even in the 
case of women, they were 
stripped absolutely naked 
and driven out to find shel- 
ter in the sand or among 
the rocks, foraging for food 
after nightfall, when their 
shame would be mercifully 
covered. 

That which has distin- 
guished the persecutions of 
this period from the many 
that have preceded it has 
been the deportations. The 
testimony regarding these 
is full and unimpeachable, 
including the report of 
Lord Bryce to Lord Grey, 
1916. While it has been 
difficult to bring photo- 
graphs out of the country 
enough are in existence to 
eliminate even the shadow 
of a doubt. First and last 
the deportations combined 
the cruelties of all the other 
methods mentioned. ‘“Mili- 
tary necessity” was said to 
require concentration, so 
that populations of whole 
villages and towns and the 
residents of the Christian 
quarters of great cities 
were ordered to move. At 
first every courtesy was 
shown, the people were in 


THE ALLIES’ CONTROL BRINGS RELIEF IN THE STRIPED AREAS OF THIS MAP, BUT MILLIONS ARE BEING 
STARVED AND MASSACRED TODAY IN THE DUTTED PORTION, WHERE THE TURKS HOLD POWER 


many instances given time to pack up 
their belongings and even place them 
in carts. Guards were supplied, and 
then the caravans started. As a rule 
the men were left behind or other- 
wise separated from the women and 
children. So far as known few of 
these caravans reached their destina- 
tions. Individuals managed to escape, 
but the othcrs suffercd robbery, pollu- 
tion, exhaustion, starvation, death by 
the roadside. After months the bleach- 
ing bones of these travelers may be 
seen along the main highways and the 
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ple, that portion 
of Armenia -in- 
Turkey which lies 
next to the Russian border—thousands 
escaped, in some cases under the pro- 
tection of Russian soldiers who had come 
to the rescue. But even in these in- 
stances there was untold suffering. 
Many died, children were born on the 
road and, perhaps saddest of all, thou- 
sands of orphans are left to bear tes- 
timony to the sacrifice of mothers and 
fathers on the way. 

Gruesome as this recital has been, 
not half the story has been told. Let- 
ters, pamphlets, photographs, reports 
and books by eye witnesses and inves- 
tigators lie before me in 
profusion as I write. But 
further draft upon these 
sources is unnecessary. The 
case is established. Arme- 
nia’s centuries-long persecu- 
tion has reached its climax. 
Flesh and blood cannot en- 
dure more. 

Is there any hope? Can 
the remnant be saved? Hope 
lies in the spirit of the race 
which, but for that, would 
long ago have become ex- 
tinct. Even in those who 
still survive amid the scenes 
of their dcsolation that 
spirit remains unbroken. 
Furthermore, hundreds of 
thousands of the sons and 
daughters of Armenia and 
Syria, now living in west- 
ern lands, comprize a fel- 
lowship whose love and loy- 
alty have not failed and wili 
not fail, These people will 
live. Their waste places will 
be rebuilt. 

But while diplomats and 
statesmen are working on a 
solution of the “Armenian 
Question,” and without 
doubt it will, this time, be 
a final and satisfactory so- 
lution, the duty of America 
is clear. It must feed the 
starving millions, it must 
get ready to rehabilitate 
them when the war is over. 
It is a gigantic but worthy 
task. Its accomplishment is 
entirely within our power. 

New York City 
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Preas Illustrating 
King for how long? When the Alliés demanded the abdication of Constantine of Greece they eliminated Crown Prince 
George as his successor and the throne went to his second son, Alexander, who has shown so far no pro-German symptoms 
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International Film 


“Camouflage” is the poilu’s eeu. | Hindenburg line are little 
term for the curious stage rol! fortresses like the one in the 
settings with which he de- "GT? ts center of the page. Built of 
ceives the enemy gunners and oe solid concrete and almost in- 
air scouts. The soldiers in the A uxt > ; visible beneath an old farm 
picture above are construct- ie Seas house and a grass covering, 
ing a screen of brush to con- Rs AS he i it furnished fortified shelter 
ceal a road. All along the ae iy ; for a deadly machine gun 
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Pictorial Press 


‘Camouflage” again. Seen thru field glasses this ammunition shelter looks like a chicken coop of no strategic importance 
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An American receiv- 
ing the highest honor 
that France can bestow. 
A. Piatt Andrews, 
chief of the American 
Ambulance, decorated 
with the cross of the 
Legion of Honor and 
receiving, with a truly 
Anglo-Saxon expres- 
sion, the accompanying 
kiss on both cheeks. 





Mine sweeping is the 
most dangerous of all 
the dangerous jobs up- 
on the sea. It calls not 
only for physical en- 
durance and courage, 
but for strong nerves 
to stand the terrible 
strain of always watch- 
ing, ~vatching. These 
are men of the “Crest,” 
hauling up a@ mine 
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Pictorial Preas 


A British wiring party going up to string a line. They use iron rods with corkscrew ends instead of poles 
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THE DAY'S WORK AT PLATTSBURG 


the third week of the training 
of student officers at Plattsburg. 
There had been evidences in abundance 
that some of the candidates were unfit, 
or had become unfit under the strain 
of the work. There was evidence, too, 
that some of them should never have 
been sent to the camp. In the main, 
however, many of those dropt would 
“get by” almost any set of surgeons, 
for the simple reason that in the natuze 
of these examinations the surgeons 
cannot have the individual under ob- 
servation for any considerable length 
of time. The army surgeon, or for that 
matter the civilian surgeon who is 
called upon to pass on the candidates 
is hardly so well equipt as the average 
college athletic trainer. The reason is 
simple. Their day’s work is along dif- 
ferent lines and they have not the same 
opportunity for character study, or the 
knowledge of the nervous reactions of 
men to unaccustomed and prolonged 
combinations of mental and physical 
tests. It is in the standing of these tests 
that the trained athletes have been 
showing up so well so far. Especially 
is this true of the football men. 
Football in the strict sense has not 
been a game for the last ten years. It 
has, within the rules, been a battle, and 
every man who coaches or trains play- 
ers knows it. The result has been that 
the football men here have found them- 
selves going thru a training that has 
been, in the broad sense, familiar to 
them. They do not worry, and worry 
has been the big trouble with many of 
the candidates. One can see it in the 
faces of many of them. In general the 
men here may be roughly divided into 
two classes, those who do not realize 
the seriousness of their undertaking, 
and those who, realizing it to the full- 


HE dropping out of rather a 
large number of men marked 


BY HERBERT REED 








This is the third of “Right Wing's’ 
articles on the officers’ training 
camps. A day at Plattsburg is a 
strenuous affair, but not so much, 
Mr. Reed points out, because of the 
physical effort as because of tie 
hard new mental problems which 
have to be tackled—THE EpITOR. 




















est, are besct with the fear that they 
may not come up to the mark. The fun- 
damental steadying influence for both 
classes lies in work, and more work, 
and still more work. And in the meas- 
ure that they have steadied down to the 
work is found the proof of their prog- 
ress. 

Now the average man at the camp 
believes that he is tired out when night 
falls because of the hard physical work 
he has been doing. That this has really 
very little to do with it may be gained 
from a study of the accompanying ta- 
ble, which sets forth the stop-watch 
record of an average day at this stage 
of the training. There is nothing in it 
that ought to wear out the average 
man of sound physique. Certainly less 
than three hours of actual physical 
work under orders ought not to take 
toll of any man. Nor does it. The men 
here too often do not realize that their 
day has also been one of hard think- 
ing, of attempts to master problems 
which are rather strange to most of 
them, under conditions that are totally 
unlike those that have been encoun- 
tered for the greater part of their lives. 

It might also be added right here that 
it is difficult for any mature minded 
men who have had valuable and suc- 
cessful business experience to under- 
stand the ins and outs of army book- 
keeping, with its innumerable duplica- 
tions that must be sent to one depart- 


ment after another. They do not under- 
stand it, largely for the reason that 
they cannot bring themselves to believe 
in the system. It will have to be done, 
of course, since the: discipline is in- 
exorable. It is indeed that way with 
many things that loom up in the in- 
struction. Much time is spent on cer- 
tain operations which every man who 
has studied the making of this war 
knows are practically obsolete, or will 
be obsolete in another month. Yet the 
student officers are in camp to learn to 
teach, and things that might be quickly 
explained to them and then dropt, can- 
not be dropt, for the reason that they 
must be taught to the men of the dratt. 

After three wecks of this intensive 
training it might be supposed that the 
men in the mass would show unmistak- 
able indications of having settled into 
their stride. These indications are in 
evidence, and the strongest of them is 
not always to be found in the quick 
falling in, the subconscious feeling of 
cadence and rhythm, the easy submis- 
sion to discipline, etc. One of the best 
indications was the handling of the 
athletic meet on Memorial Day, and at 
this point I should like to have sports- 
men everywhere realize that the great- 
est collection of amateur athletes to 
be found today in one place is at 
Plattsburg. The amateurism, for the 
first time in this country, by the way, 
was absolutely without question. To add 
to the flavor of the meet no records 
were broken. Uncle Sam’s_ uniform 
made that impossible, for it was not 
designed for extreme specialization in 
the sports of diamond, track and field. 
So in all respects the meet, which in- 
cluded tennis by ranking players, base- 
ball by college stars of the first mag- 
nitude, and track and field events in 
which picked men from many colleges 
competed, was marked one of the 
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BUGLE CALL IN THE MORNING 
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THE END OF A PLATTSEURG DAY 
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SETTING UP DRILL—A 


brightest days in American sport. But 
to return to the argument. There were 
literally thousands of khaki-clad spec- 
tators, who on the day that camp 
opened would have run wild over the 
field. These thousands, after three 
weeks of discipline were handled by 
one man with a megaphone. A small 
test, one might say, but a big one from 
the point of view of the officers who 
are training the war-leaders-to-be. 

The shield has another side, however. 
It was plainly to be seen even after the 
first stretch of training that the stu- 
dent officers were still terribly depend- 
ent upon their regular army instruc- 
tors. Several of these were called away, 
presumably to go to France with Gen- 
eral Pershing, and with their depar- 
ture there was a sudden falling off in 
the morale of their commands. In one 
case was this especially noticeable, for 
the company in question had been do- 
ing really splendid work and boasted 
as high a personnel as any unit in 
camp. This company was turned over 
to its reserve officers, who 


SUCCESSION OF FOURTEEN HARD EXERCIZES IN SEVEN MINUTES 


In any estimate of the work done at 
Plattsburg it is well to keep constantly 
in mind that the drill regulations them- 
selves are in process of reconstruction. 
It will be impossible to turn out fin- 
ished officers in any case, and the in- 
structors hope only to set the feet of 
the student officers in the right path, 
so that they themselves will continue 
to progress of their own initiative after 
they take up the burden of coaching 
other men. This is not an officers’ hot- 
house. It is a place where a man’s feet 
can be put under him firmly and where 
perception, judgment and the ability to 
handle men in new and unforeseen sit- 
uations may be taught to him. He must 
work and fight mightily for himself, 
however. 

There is one very serious criticism 
that I shall make here, and that is that 
it seems to me a serious mistake to les- 
sen the stress on the bayonet work 
just at this time. There has been no 
drill so far that has served to bring 
home to the candidates so forcibly that 


they are here to learn to fight and to 
teach others to fight and not mer>ly to 
drill. In this respect we might learn 
something from the Canadians, who do 
their bayonet work clad in protective 
armor. It is impossible to go thru the 
new bayonet exercize as it should be 
gone thru with without the serious risk 
of injuring one’s opponent. One of the 
officers has devised a dummy that 
strikes back, that will batter the man 
who does not attack it according to in- 
struction and with a considerable de- 
gree of fire. This is the nearest thing 
to actual combat bayonet exercize that 
has been developed here so far. 

One of the curious developments of 
the training of the first three weeks 
has been the ready ability of the stu- 
dent officer to shoulder his 45-pound 
pack and his 11-pound rifle and set off 
singing and whistling for a practise 
march down the hard country roads; to 
come in still whistling and hungry for 
more hiking; only to keel over in a 
dead faint when asked to stand at at- 





tention for twenty minutes. 





are conspicuously above the 
average of their class, yet 
even they could not bring 


Morning’s march to the drill ground at quickstep 


A PLATTSBURG TIME TABLE 


(120 to the 


At inspection the other day 
there were many cases of 








the company to life. That 
there would be a recoil for 
the better after a time, it 
was safe to assume, but it 
apparently takes more than 
three weeks for a company, 
especially at the new war 
strength of nearly 200 men, 
to learn to go its own way 
with any degree of self-reli- 
ance. It became apparent, 
too, just at this time, that 
the reserve officers were not 
very effective considered as 
a whole, despite their un- 
doubted loyalty to the work 
and their willingness. The 
exceptions could be counted 
on the fingers of one hand, 
and they were brilliant ex- 
ceptions. Of them it may be 
said that they were born to 
their positions. The mass of 
these reserve officers can 
hardly be blamed for their 
failure as instructors and in 
the art of command. It is 
the system that made their 
commissions possible that is 
to blame, a system that is 
dead and gone, let us hope 
never to be revived. 








minute) wearing the pack. Total weight carried, including rifle, 
about 55 pounds. There are brief rests of varying duration between 
the bursts of marching as given in the following figures. The march 
timed was over stone roads. The figures: 1 m. 43 s.; 30 s.; 1 m. 
6 s.; 2 m. 57 s.; 15 m. 3s.; 18 m. 37 s.; 3 m. 20 s.; 2 m. 56s. (This 
last over rough field.) Total—41 m. 12 s. 

Extended order drill including deployment and assembly, fire at 
will, and advance by rushes, still wearing the packs. (Occasional 
bits of close order work in column of squads and in platoon front 
necessary to reach firing line, included.) The figures: 1 m. 8 s.; 
32 s.; 25 s.; 26 s.; 5 m. 32 s. Total—8 m. 3 s. 

Formal guard mount, without packs. Figures based on one man. 
The watch was allowed to run during very brief halts, which were 
in the main at attention. The figures: 48 s.; 31 s.; 48 s.; 32 s.; 
16 s.; 1 m. 47 s.; 8 m. 11 s.; 1 m. 9 s. Total—14 m. 2 s. 

Posting and relief of sentries. Time taken out only when the 
relief was not at attention. The figures: 11 m. 37 s.; 2 m. 4 s.; 
24 m. 30 s. Total—38 m. 11 s. 

Return march from the drill grounds, 
without a halt. The figures: 24 m. 7 s. 

March to and from signal practise, without packs. The figures: 
3m. 8s.; 5m. (including assembling at “‘Fall in.””) Total—8 m. 8s. 

Physical (“Setting up’) drill, fairly severe while it lasts. The 
figures: Arms bending and stretching, rising on toes, etc., but in 
the main upper body work, 35 s.; 27 s.; 25 s.; 19 s. Exercize for 
the legs, 14 s.; 17 s. Breathing, at same time raising body and 
spreading arms, 34 s.; 41 s. “Straddle” exercizes, body leaving the 
ground; violent motion for the whole body, 13 s.; 14 s.; 9 s. Body 
bending, 11 s.; 14 s.; 10 s. Kicking hand, knees stiff, 22 s. Full 
bend legs, 8 s. Full bend legs and rocking, 7 s. Abdominal (on 
back), 13 s. Full length, legs raising, 19 s. Body raising and low- 
ering, 9 s. From back to sitting, to attention, 3 s. Leap frog, ad- 
vance, 32 s. Leap frog, retire, 53 s. Total—-7 m. 29 s. 

Mess marching, assembling, and school call. The figures: 3 m. 
20 s.; 2 m. 56 s.; 4 m. 32 s.; 1 m. 19 s.; 3 m.; 3 m. 40 s. Total— 
14 m. 47 s. 


with packs. and made 


RECAPITULATION 


, M. Ss. 
March to drill ground...... bamebdets Mhteedaeaedbbaned 41 12 
Extended order ..... BE ere Sain aiee wD hcahace ead 8 3 
i oe a wigan. ce Ae SORES 14 2 
Penting amd vellel of cemtebeiecccccc cc ccccessseccecess 38 11 
Return march from drill grounds...................-. 24 7 
March to and from signal practise...........-....++- 8 8 
EE EE, cnn cvianne65e600000 60065006000.00¢0000 086 7 29 
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Grand total—2 hours, 35 minutes, 59 seconds. 














fainting. One of the most 
promising student officers in 
the camp quietly shut his 
eyes and “passed out.” Ev- 
erybody knew him to be a 
man of grit and determina- 
tion who had done excellent 
work. He simply could not 
stand at- attention for a 
given period, and go _ his 
chance has gone glimmering. 
Other cases there were of 
“sympathetic” collapse, fa- 
miliar enough to any student 
of group psychology. In six 
cases out of ten if you ask 
a student officer what he 
finds hardest to do, what he 
most dreads, he will answer, 
“Standing at attention dur- 
ing a long inspection.” And 
yet the position should be 
natural and easy. All of 
which goes to show that 
three weeks will no more 
harden the mental attitude 
than it will the muscles, and 
there will have to be a deal 
of mental hardening before 
we shall have worked our will 
with our enemy. Meantime 
Plattsburg is doing its share. 
Plattsburg, New York 
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An Advertisement by 
|THE PULLMAN COMPANY 


Ra | In the intro- 
r/ Courtesy e duction to 

‘ the book of instruction for Pull- 
~ man employes occurs the phrase: 
“The most important feature 
to be observed at all times is to satisfy and 
please passengers,” and again, “the reputa- 
tion of the service depends as much upon the 
efficiency of employes as upon the facilities 


provided by the Company for the comfort of 
its patrons.” 


Such personal service cannot be instantly developed; 
it can be achieved only through years of experience 
and the close personal study of the wide range of 
requirements of twenty-six million passengers. 


To retain in the Pullman service experienced car 
employes of high personal qualifications, pensions are 
provided for the years that follow their retirement 
from active service, provision is afforded for sick relief 
assistance and increases in pay are given at regular 
intervals with respect to the number of years of 
continuous and satisfactory employment 


A further inducement in which civility and courtesy 
are counted of great importance, is the award of an 
extra month’s pay each year for an unblemished 
record. As a result, a large percentage of Pullman 
conductors and porters are qualified by many years of 
experience to render passengers the highest type of 
personal service. 























Organization for Efficiency 


Organization for Efficiency consists in the proper choice of human material and 
working equipment. 

Edward Earle Purinton, Director of The Independent Efficiency Service, tells 
you how to pick men. 

The Plan and Purchase Department tells you what equipment to install, where 
to buy it and how to use it. . 


Ask as many questions as you like. They will be answered clearly, concisely, 


promptly by 
The Independent Efficiency Service 
119 West Fortieth Street New York 
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While some of our readers object to 
our “militancy” and our condemnation of 
the non-resistant, others protest against 
the publication of any pacifist articles now- 
adays: 


Having in mind the fact that I have 
been for a long time an appreciative and 
loyal subscriber to The Independent and 
that my father was also a subscriber for a 
much longer period, I am reluctant to ex- 
press any dissent respecting the conduct 
of this valuable journal. But a certain 
matter has stirred me to decided protest. 
I refer to an article by Dr. Jefferson in 
the number of May 26, entitled “What 
Must We Do?’ I am surprized that such 
an article should have been published by 
The Independent without at least an edi- 
torial note of dissent. 

I have had a pleasant acquaintance 
with Dr. Jefferson for many years: have 
been associated with him in the member- 
ship of several clubs, and I have admired 
him for well-recognized abilities and large 
usefulness, but I have been utterly unable 
to approve of his extreme and as it has 
seemed to me unreasonable pacifism. The 
article referred to seems to indicate the 
spirit of a disappointed man. who is deter- 
mined to attempt justification of an ex- 
treme type of pacifism. He says: 

“What must a man do who believes that 
there can be such a thing as a righteous 
war, but that this one is unrighteous; that 
war under certain circumstances can be 
justified, but that our entrance into this 
particular war is a lamentable and awful 
blunder? 

“What, then must a man do who is con- 
vinced that his country has adopted the 
stupidest and costliest of all possible 
courses ?” 

Can it be that The Independent really 
desires to be used for that sort of thing in 
this crisis of our national life? Such words 
are liable to be regarded by some loyal 
persons as treasonable utterances in this 
time of national stress. Doubtless it would 
give encouragement to the enemy to know 
that a distinguished Christian leader in 
America holds or is responsible for pub- 
lishing such views of our decision to enter 
the war. Will not such utterances, to use 
Dr. Jefferson’s own language tend to “in- 
troduce confusion into the counsels of the 
nation, and help to break down the sover- 
eignty which the Constitution has pre- 
scribed ?” 

Dr. Jefferson appears to divide all our 
citizens into two classes pacifists and mili- 
tarists. No doubt we would feel compelled 
to admit that the overwhelming majority 
are militarists, as they approve of our 
choice of war at this time. He tells us that 
“a militarist is a man who believes that 
war is a good thing and that without it 
nations would stagnate and rot.” But to 
attempt to make out that the loyal citi- 
zens of this republic who approve of the 
action of Congress in declaring war are 
militarists as described by Dr. Jefferson is 
as ridiculous as it is untrue. In Dr. Jef- 
ferson’s view President Wilson must be 
our arch militarist who led the way to 
adopting “the stupidest and costliest of all 
possible courses.” 

GEORGE FE. HAtt. 

Pasadena, California 


It would be impossible for us to keep to 
our principles of “printing all sides” if we 
supprest all articles with which we did not. 
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agree; nor is it always possible to explain 
wherein our own views differ from those 
of our contributors. But our readers will 
agree that whenever we do express our 
own opinions we do so in sufficiently plain 
and emphatic language. The publication of 
any article in The Independent simply 
means that we regard it as worth reading. 
That certainly applies to the views of such 
a distinguished divine as the Rev. Dr. Jef- 
ferson of the Broadway Tabernacle, or of 
such an eminent philosopher as the Hon. 
Bertrand Russell, formerly of Cambridge 
University. 


I read with mingled amazement and re- 
gret an editorial in your issue of January 
8 in which you express sedate indignation 
over the restraint put upon Bertrand Rus- 
sell by the British Government. I read the 
article once; rubbed my eyes and read it 
again. 

Your quotations from Mr. Russell’s 
“Syllabus” indicate that he has an inflam- 
matory conscience and a disposition.to re- 
gard disagreement and rebellion as_ the 
highest human impulses. In spite of his 
splendid intellectual attainments he seems 
to be an English Copperhead. 

The climax of your editorial, however, 
is the letter which you say Russell “smug- 
gled over’ to President Wilson. This 
extraordinary letter commences with the 
statement that a victory for the Allies is 
now impossible. He also states that the 
Allies lack the courage to admit that vic- 
tory is impossible. 

Then this latter-day patriot, after a 
series of pacifist platitudes, bluntly informs 
the President that it is his moral duty to 
force peace upon the governments involved 
in the struggle. In other words he urges 
the President to force an inconclusive 
peace, a peace that would leave Germany 
the virtual dictator of Europe. 

In the course of this letter he says “The 
liberties which our ancestors won after 
centuries of struggle were sacrificed in a 
day.” What sense do you wring from such 
& preposterous statement? Does he mean 
that fighting for liberty was a virtue in 
the past and a crime today? 

Do you think that the smuggling of that 
letter to President Wilson against the 
wishes of his Government was the act of 
a patriotic and honorable citizen of Great 
sritain ? 

Believe me, Mr. Editor, I ask these ques- 
ticns more in sorrow than in anger and 
with the greatest respect. Usually your 
ideas of right and wrong are mine but I 
am so old-fashioned in my emotions that 
1 am unable, without further light, to ac- 
cept your glowing appreciation of the Hon. 
Bertrand Russell. 

Levin J. CHASE. 

Concord, New Hampshire 


We must remind our indignant cor- 
respondent that we did not express any 
approval of all that Bertrand Russell has 
said, nor do we know of any one who 
agrees with him altogether. We do not 
question the necessity of the censorship or 
military discipline. and you may be quite 
right in thinking that Bertrand Russell's 
conduct is unpatriotic. We still believe, 
however, that it would have been much bet- 
ter policy to have let him have his say 
than to have attempted to suppress him 
as the Government has done. As for his 
statement that victory for the Allies is im- 
possible, time alone can tell whether he was 
right or wrong but manifestly recent events 
have shown that victory will be more diffi- 
cult than it was commonly supposed to be 
when his letter to President Wilson was 
written. 

It was worth while to publish Mr. Rus- 
sell’s article if for no other reason than 
that it called forth so good a reply as the 
following: 


When Germany made the drive for Paris, 
what would have been the result had the 
French and Belgians remained at home 
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Here are bubbles of grain—thin, 
flimsy, toasted—puffed to eight times 
normal size. 

They crush at a touch, and in melt- 
ing away yield a fascinating flavor. 

Every food cell is exploded, under 
Prof. Anderson’s process. Digestion 
is easy and complete. Every atom 
feeds. 

They are food confections, eaten all 
day long—not mere breakfast dain- 


The Food That Seems Made 
For July 


Were you asked to picture an ideal food for July— 
It would be a whole-grain food— 
A dish that’s ever-ready— 
A delightful dainty— 
A food easy to digest. 
And that would be Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice. 


Airy Whole-Grain Bubbles 


ties. Mix with fruit, eat them dry, 
serve in every bow! of milk. 

Every serving brings a whole-grain 
food of which folks get too little. 
And in a form where every granule 
counts. 

These are the perfect grain foods, 
where the whole grain is fitted to 
wholly digest. And children revel in 
them. Keep plenty on hand in sum- 
mer. 





Puffed 
Wheat 





and Corn Puffs 
Each 15c Except in Far West 


Puffed 
Rice 














In Milk 
Flaky, Toasted Bubbles 
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As Tidbits 


For Playtime Foods 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
(1608) 
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Let The Dictaphone experts 


organize your office 


They offer you the experience and technical knowledge gained during 
many years in organizing thousands of offices, from those employing one 
stenographer to great concerns with hundreds, 

The Dictaphone experts will put your letter dictating and letter writing on 
a basis of personal convenience and cost economy, increasing the output of 
finished typewriting anywhere up to 100 per cent and saving at least a third 


on your letters. 


They will show you how to make it pos- 
sible for every individual in your organ- 
ization—executive, clerk or typist—to work 
better and more easily and advantageously. 

They will systematize and centralize 
your office to give you maximum produc- 


tion and efficiency under ideal condi- 
tions of economy in time and money. 

They will prove to you that no office 
busy enough to use a typewriter is operat- 
ing anywhere near its potential efficiency 
without The Dictaphone system. 


Reach for your telephone and call The Dictaphone, and arrange for a demon- 
stration on your own work. lf you do not find that name in the book, write to 








TERED 
Dept._115 F, Woolworth Bldg., New York 
Stores in the Principal Cities. Dealers Everywhere. 


Write for “The Man at the Desk” 


The word DICTAPHONE is a TRADE MARK, registered in the 
United States and in all other countries 












Henry Ford’s Money- 
Making Secrets Revealed 


“Story of the 
Automobile’’ 


By H. L. BARBER 
Economist and Financial Writer, Author 
“Making Money Make Money,” etc. 

No other book like it in print 
Amazing —‘Few things show better 
Facts than the Automobile Industry, 
the chances for profitable investment in a 
short time, in articles which supply the 
needs or pleasures of the masses.” Contains 
a chapter by EDWARD G. WESTLAKE, 
foremost Automobile Editor, another by 
the BUSINESS BOURSE of New York 
—interesting from start to — , 

250 pages, illustrated with 
son Sees Charts and Comparative 

Tables, lists all makes of 
cars and prices, bound in Cloth, stamped in 
Gold, 8vo., $1.50 at all leading booksellers, 
trade supplied by A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago; Baker & Taylor Co., New York, 
and other leading wholesalers. Ask your 
bookseller or mailed direct upon receipt 
of $1.50 
A. J. MUNSON & CO., Publishers 
Dept. C2, 20 W. Jackson Bid. Chicago 
ORE ly RD el NEI 








ANDIRONS 


MARBLE, STONE and WOOD 
MANTELS 


Wm. H,. Jackson Company 








2 West 47th Street New York City 











under Mr. Russell’s doctrine of no military 
service and had sent a polite note of re- 
monstrance to the Kaiser asking him to 
withdraw his armies because the men of 
France and Belgium would not resort to 
arms to protect home or country? Or, al- 
lowing that France and Belgium did fight. 
suppose England had said it would furnish 
no aid even tho Turkey joined Germany, 
and would not even protect its own com- 
merce and citizens by force of arms—what 
then? No man understanding the German 
point of view and the ways of the unspeak- 
able Turk can for a moment doubt the gen- 
eral result. Would it have been a stride 
toward peace and individual conscience? 

man who really needs his country, 
must live there, and really suffers with it, 
who realizes the cost of the safety in which 
he dwells, is an Englishman, German, etc., 
believing he has a right to his country just 
as the German has a right to his. To a 
man nationally unsexed, so to speak, by the 
very peace and luxury of the country that 
bore him, these homely truths mean little 
because he really has no country and can 
live anywhere he pleases. He should be 
transported as a pauper to Turkey or Ar- 
menia where he could work out a sure cure 
for an ennervated mind. 

The vital weakness, I might almost say 
crime in the doctrine of individual right 
to refuse military and subsidiary service 
when a state of war actually exists and the 
citizens of a country are ¢alling for help 
thru its medium of government, is here: It 
is the assertion that no citizen should be 
obliged to serve his country when he says 
his conscience objects; that he can enjoy 
the labor of his neighbors but need not 
share the suffering in helping them gain 
what profits him as well as them. This 
spells ruin of national life. Deborah cursed 
the people of Meroz who would take no 
part in the battle but profited by the de- 
feat of the enemy just as those who had 
stood the sweat and blood of battle. 

RayMOND A. FowLgs. 

Bolton, Connecticut 


* 
** 


In our issue of May 5 we exprest the 
fear that the break of the United States 
with Turkey would shut off the aid that 
Americans have been able to extend to the 
distrest peoples of Asia Minor. The follow- 
ing letter from the American Committee 
for Armenian and Syrian Relief is some- 
what reassuring on this point: 


Two fields of need in Western Asia are 
under consideration. First, that within the 
Turkish Empire, and, second, that to which 
refugees from Turkey have fled. 

The latter comprizes the Caucasus, 
Mesopotamia, Egypt, and the region about 
Salonika. In these, thanks to the Allies, 
the distribution of aid is not only unham- 
pered, but encouraged and assisted. There 
are more needy people in the regions named 
thar can possibly be provided for out of 
the funds coming into the treasury of the 
American Committee for Armenian and 
Syrian Relief. There is every reason, there- 
fore. to urge people to continue their 
beneficence. 

So far as the Empire of Turkey is con- 
cerned, confidential advices just re- 
ceived from Constantinople of unques- 
tioned reliability assure us that the work 
of distribution is actually proceeding with- 
in that Empire. Even if war should be 
declared between Turkey and the United 
States and all Americans should leave Tur- 
key. neutral agents will continue the work. 
As a matter of fact, however, many Ameri- 
cans are electing to remain. From many 
sources, the word comes that thousands of 
people in Turkey and the officials as a 
rule are kindly disposed toward the Ameri- 
eans and the work they are trying to do. 
A recent letter from a high authority states 
that Turkish officials have assured Mr. 
Elkus that there will be no declaration of 
war by Turkey. 

Frep P. Haccarp. 


New York City 
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Readers of Mr. Weyl’s_ latest book, 
American World Policies, will easily | 
believe that he threw his whole heart 
and mind into it, and they will all in divers 
ways be well repaid for reading and even 
rereading it. It is full of information, 
readily used, full of striking passages, often 
brilliant, sometimes aggravating. We have 
as a nation been rapidly educated in world 
politics, and there is more education in 
store for us no doubt. Positive views are 
plenty as to what we can and should do to 
save ourselves and maybe save the world. 
Many readers will therefore differ from 
Mr. Weyl as to his premises, his facts and 
his conclusions, but all may thank him for 
the rousing quality of his writing. He finds 
America in two great camps, one wishing 
the nation to become a military and naval 
power impossible of conquest, the other be- 
lieving with him that by international 
agreements war may be prevented. War, 
imperialism, industrial rivalry and concen- 
tration of economic power and capital are 
his chief topics. War he considers the re- 
sult of economic struggles and ambition: 
imperialism he looks on as the fruit of ex- 
panding or hampered industries; indus- 
trial rivalry is the natural result of in- 
creased production which has made home 
markets narrow and created competition 
for world markets; the concentration 
of economic power fosters ambition 
and spurs the individual to spur the na- 
tion to trade competition with other nations 
even to the extent of war. All of which 
means that Mr. Weyl considers bad eco- 
nomics the supreme cause of international 
troubles. 

Everybody will agree that war affects 
economics, but not that all wars are eco- 
nomic. To say that would be to say that 
patriotism is a mask for business. Again, 
would we all agree that “War has out- 
grown the fighting instinct and has become 
deliberate, businesslike and scientific?” But 
think a moment, has not every war been 
as scientific as its era? Mr. Weyl looks on 
the Civil War as economic, and even finds 
some large economic roots in the crusades, 
Imperialism certainly has a use for eco- 
nomics, but is imperialism nothing but 
economics? In short, is economics an ele- 
ment or is it a compound, an all including 
compound? The great conflagration that 
we are part of, does it not engulf practical- 
ly all human interest and are not all 
human motives active in it? No one cause 
can account for everything in it and no 
single theory is wide enough to compre- 
hend it all. 

Industrial rivalry among nations surely 
comes whenever home markets are exhaust- 
ed. And here Mr. Weyl finds the germ of 
war, and not here only, but in the indus- 
trial invasion, by which, thru underselling, 
even at a sacrifice, one nation kills the 
home market of another for some particu- 
lar product, as when Germany, selling iron 
girders at home for 130 marks a ton, sells 
them in Italy for 75 marks a ton, or in 
England for 103 marks. This is commercial 





“1 was nervously oanxrupt—my last 
scintilla of nerve force expended!”’ 


—From **The Confessions of a Neurasthenic”’ 


HICH way to turn! 

The rest way is safe 

—but duty, alas, does not 

permit. The stimulant way 

is treacherous, so common 
sense will tell you. 


Try the right way—HELP 
your nerves. Give them 


the extra food they clamor 
for—albumen and organic phos- 
phorus. Give it to them in such a 
readily assimilable form (as in San- 
atogen) that they—in their weak- 
ened condition—can actually 
take hold of it. For Sanatogen is 
simply a chemical union of the life- 
giving proteids of pure milk and 
the organic salts of phosphorus—so 
essential in restoring nervous tran- 
.quillity and building body tissue. 


—by Horace Hazxeltine. 


Shrewd and discriminating people 
—men and women who lead in 
thought and action—have learned 
to depend on Sanatogen for recu- 
perative aid, Most significant of all 
—leading physicians who, because 
they have seen Sanatogen do such 
excellent work among their pa- 
tients, use it even in their own 
familics. 


You can depend on Sanatogen 
helping you—if only you give it 
the chance. 


*x * * 


Free Trial Offer °° 


quest 
we will send a 25-gram Trial Pack- 
age of Sanatogen, also Richard Le 
Gallienne’s booklet, ““The Art of 
-iving,’” touching on Sanatogen’s 
kindly help and giving other aids for 
better health. Address The Bauer 
Sapient Co., 26R Irving Place, 








SANATOGEN is sold by good druggists everywhere, in three sizes, 
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00 up. 


S®ANATOGEN 


ENDORSED BY OVER 21000 PHYSICIANS 








CTS, Arguments, Briefs for Debates. Out- 
lines, literary, historical and scientific ma- 





war, and verges to war absolute. Conces- 


terial for club papers, orations and essays. The 
Original Bureau of Research, New Albany, Ind. 
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Boylston St., Corner Clarendon 
Facing Copley Square Boston, Mass. 


European Plan, Single Rooms, $1.50 up, witht th, $2.00 up. 
Double Room. $2.50 up, with bath, $3.00 up. 


American Plan, - -2* = * - $4.00 per day up 
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MANUSCRIPT 


Fiction, narratives, travel; historical and scien- 
tific matter in prepared MSS., 25,000 words mini- 
mum, receives our careful consideration for BOOK 
issue. Readings absolutely necessary, no charge. 


Roxburgh Pub. Co. (Inc.), 61 Court Street, Boston 
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Don’t Die FEF st 

Your Time! 
There is a wayto prevent it. The warning signal 
plan used by hundreds of successful men. A 
lan which gives you warning when the kidneys, 
iver or digestive organs begin to go wrong. 
Write for Free Booklet 4,0¢ctlet,rvich wilt te 
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NURSES’ RESIDENCE 





Metropolitan Hospital Training School for Nurses 


BLACKWELL'S ISLAND, NEW YORK CITY 


offers a three years course of training. The school 
is registered by the University of the 
ork, and connected with 
thousand beds, which gives ample opportunity for 
a broad, general rE 
The Nurses’ R 
tal, is homelike _ ideally located. 
Requirements: 
or equivalent. 
Remuneration—$10.00, $12.00 and $15.00 per 


month; the increase made yearly. 


For information address Superintendent, MISS AGNES S. WARD 


tate of New 
a hospital of nearly two 





d from the hospi- 


At least one year of high school 
Age limit—18 to 35 years. 

















Skidmore School of Arts 
SUMMER SESSION 


July second to August eleventh 


Household Arts, Music, Fine Arts, 
Physical Education (preparing 
teachers to fulfill the requirements 
of the New York State Law), 


Secretarial Studies, Languages. 


For catalogue of regular and summer sessions 
Address the Registrar 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, NEW YORK 


ISKIMINETAS 
SPRINGS SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


Complete college preparatory course; 
special course in agriculture. En- 
dorsed by every American univer- 
sity. Delightfully located in the foot- 
hills of the Alleghanies. Modern 
buildings and equipment. Athletics. 
At Kiski nothing is left undone to 
promote the student’s health, com- 
fort, education and morals. Classes 
limited, affording individual in- 
struction. Faculty especially qual- 
ified. 30th year opens Sept. 25. 
Write for catalog. Kindly ad- 
dress Department 5. 

Kiskiminetas Springs School 
Saltsburg, Pa. 










































Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, Wood:and Road 
Pennsylvania College for Women 


Location combines ad- 
vantages of city and country. Collegiate 


Forty-ninth year. 


and Special Courses. Exceptional advan- 
tages in Social Service, Music and Ex- 
pression. 


John Carey Acheson, LL. D., President. 


MARTIN COLLEGE, ?2322%": 





1855-1917 


ELMIRA COLLEGE Non-Sectarian 


Oldest American college exclusively for women. Five courses, 
leacling to degree ; arts. science, home economics, law and finance. 
music. Small student body, large faculty, personal attention. 
Demmiery eee, with study and two bedrooms. 


N BALCOM SHAW, D.D., LL.D., President 
For catalog and views, address Rewistrar, ELMIRA, N. ¥. 


The Oakwood Seminary for Boys and Girls 
Established 1796. Endowed. Managed by Friends. Ten teachers. 
Seventy-five pupils. Board and tuition, $325. Prepares for any 
college. Quaker ideals of life. Music, Bible study, moral train- 
ing, Supervised sports. good fellowship. For catalogue 
WILLIAM J. REAGAN, A. M., Principal, 

Union Springs-on-Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 
ET TT ET TT TTT 


The Ely School 


FOR GIRLS 
GREENWICH -_ - 











CONN. 


The Ely Junior School 


(Distinct from Upper School) 
FOR GIRLS UNDER FIFTEEN 


Sse e ee eeeNEENENEN CT TE Et Tt TT Tir 


SUMMER TUTORING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


THOMPSON, CONN. Jaly ist to September 15th. 
Preparation for in M ics, English, History, 
French, German, Latin. Elementary and Advanced courses in 
First Aid and Red Cross Nursing. Voice, Piano, Riding, Driv- 
ing. Tennis, Golf, Swimming, Rowing. Archery. Cisculars on 
application. Louise Marot Principal. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


24 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 
A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. 40 
Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields, 5 Buildings. Gymnasium, 
Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals 


Williston Seminary for Boys 


77th year opens September. $100,000 residence hall. Efficient 
masters. Smallunits. Boys’ . Cane directed, Scientufic and 
Preparatory departments. uildings. Athletic fields, Mod- 
erate rates, Lower school K. separate building. Booklet. 

Joseph H. Sawyer, L.H.D., Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 


DEAN ACADEMY 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 51st YEAR 


Young men and young women find here a homelike atmos- 
phere, thorough and efficient training in every department 
of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. Liberal 
endowment permits liberal terms, $300-—.$350 per year. 
Special course in Domestic Science. 

For catalogue and information address 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D. Principal 





























A Junior College with Preparatory eae Moderate 
Rates. Modern Buildings and Equipment. In the Blue- 
Grass Hills of Sunny Tennessee. Careful Supervision. 
Box 1. W. T. WYNN, President. 


Martha Washington Seminary 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
In finest residential section of National Capital. Two years’ course 
for High School graduates, general and special courses. Domes- 
tic Science. Outdoor sports. 


ard W. Thompson, Principal, 1601 Conn. Ave., Washington, D. C. 














Pacific School of Religion 


An undgnaminationsl, union school of re- 
ligion. Adinits both sexes and all denomina- 
tions. College graduation required for regular 
course leading to B. All privileges of 
University ot California open to qualified 
seminary students. Term peqing August 20, 
1917. Address President C. S. Nash, Berke. 
ley, California. 











RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


Offers courses for A. B. and A.M, Four laboratories, library, 
observatory, gymnasium, swimming pool. Liberal endowment 


makes possible very mod- 
erate charges. Officers and 
instructors, 60. Students 
from 35 states and coun- 
tries. Address 


WILLIAM A. WEBB, Pres., Box 46 











LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 













sions in backward countries have the same 
trend. 4 

Altho Dr. Weyl is strongly opposed to 
the methods of national expansion and 
trade rivalry yet he recognizes what most 
anti-imperialists ignore, the growing de- 
pendence of the temperate zones on the 
tropics and the necessity of developing, in 
some way or other, the backward nations 
and neglected areas of the world. His 
analysis of the fundamental forces that 
drive all progressive countries, however 
reluctant, into a colonial policy, shows a 
masterly grasp of statistics and keen in- 
sight into causes of historic movements. 

In this commercial expansion, Mr Weyl 
finds that the few, not the many, are bene- 
fitted; the rich grow richer and the poor 
continue to be poor and continue to won- 
der. Where this is the fact no doubt the 
individual will plot and strive to swing his 
nation to his interest. But would matters 
me different if individual wealth were lim- 
ited? Would a great committee-managed, 
coéperative concern, neglect so clear a road 
to increase of market and of products for 
its members, or would a Socialist nation 
confine its activity to home markets and 
normal competition abroad? Or, if the na- 
tion were the manufacturer, would it not 
de much as its citizen corporations do now? 
Mr. Weyl seems to think not, but that an 
equalization of wealth would do away with 
competition and vicious individual ambition 
and that international agreements would 
do the rest. Here we think is the weakness 
of his book. By keeping his eye on the 
evils that he finds in great individual 
wealth, he passes too lightly by the ideals 
of mankind and nations. Patriotism, reli- 
gion, custom, tradition, national pride, na- 
tional hate, freedom, and finally, home, as 
each pictures it to himself—all these things 
exist. These, quite as much as economics, 
rouse the people, rich and poor alike. They 
are not cursory interests to most people, 
and most people are willing finally to de- 
fend by arms any assault upon them. 

In the great maze of greed and con- 
flicting policies Mr. Weyl finds a thread of 
justice and humanity and sense most clear- 
ly defined in the attitude of the United 
States toward Cuba, the Philippines, Mex- 
ico and Danish West Indies. The willing- 
ness to pay, to aid, and to refrain, a desire 
to be just and safe and helpful at the same 
time; despite details that we differ about, 
herein is our example to the world 
and our greatest power in it. Following 
this golden thread he finds these Ameri- 
can policies and examples broaden and 
strengthen into full recognition by the 
world of war-wearied and war-horrified na- 
tions. While he fears the Monroe Doctrine, 
for it may be used in a guardian sense or 
in a conquering sense, he would have it in 
its best interpretation extended over all 
weaker or backward countries and em- 
braced in concert by the great powers. All 
weaker nations could not be treated alike, 
but the concert of nations could protect all 
by preserving peace and compelling just 
trade opportunities with all and to all. 

The accepted cures for war—treaties, 
arbitrations and alliances, cures that have 
failed, not always, but at times, go rather, 
says Mr. Weyl, to the cure of war than 
to the prevention and removal of causes 
of war. The proposed Anglo-Saxon Alli- 
ance would fail because it lacks the faith 
of the non-Anglo-Saxon nations; the So- 
cialists have failed because they ignored 
the national interest in war; an almost 
universal desire for peace exists but there 
is lacking the knowledge and insight to 
direct it. Given this desire we must 


have the moral strength and unselfish sense 
of honor to drive it thru and hold it. Force 
is needed to compel peace, the force of a 
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league of nations and with that he would 
use a financial boycott and trade ostracism 
or isolation. These might injure some of the 
compelling powers who should be in some 
way recompensed for their losses. That is 
one of the problems of the League to En- 
force Peace which shall formulate interna- 
tional polity including the freedom of the 
seas, blockade, contraband and trade laws. 
Peace, he says, cannot be negative—a mere 
abstention from war; it must be dynamic. 
For the great .result he looks to America, 
at the settlement of the war, to give the 
key to progress and peace, and to advise 
or introduce a policy of internationalism 
which will bind the nations in mutual in- 
terest, and hasten the peaceful economic 
and political integration of the world. 
Whatever may be thought the practical- 
ity of the international imperialism he 
favors as a substitute for national im- 
perialism all will agree that Dr. Weyl has 
written one of the most stimulating and 
enlightening books on our foreign policy 
that has been published during the war. 
American World Policies, by W. E. Weyl. The 


Macmillan Company. $2.25. 


A SCHOLAR AND A POET 


A good sonnet sequence is always an 
intellectual achievement and fair critics 
will agree that George Edward Wood- 
berry’s sonnets on Jdeal Passion are well 
wrought out, altho his diction is as remote 
from our modern poetry as his thought is 
remote from modern thought. These are 
sonnets of love so sublimated that it re- 
tains little of its warm humanity; so de- 
tached from the usual personal and racial 
meanings as to be mystical and austere. 
Mr. Woodberry’s readers will of necessity, 
be kindred spirits to whom this type of 
idealism makes an appeal. 

These and others will be attracted by a 
scholar’s presentation of a scholarly char- 
acter as given in George Edward Wood- 
berry—A Study of His Poetry, by Louis V. 
Ledoux. This is an interesting biographical 
essay on this great modern New Englander, 
on the influences that have governed him 
and made his poetry what it is, thought- 
ful, philosophical, cultivated and also very 
acutely felt. The book includes a good 
bibliography of all of Mr. Woodberry’s 
writings. 

Ideal Passion Sonnets, by G. E. Woodberry. 

W. B. Symmes, 55 Liberty Street, New York. 

$1.50. George Edward Woodberry, by Louis V. 


Ledoux. The Poetry Review Company, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. $1.50. 


GREAT BRITAIN TODAY 


Arthur Gleason’s account of affairs, In- 
side the British Isles, contains uncommon- 
ly keen analyses of certain aspects of the 
national characteristics there to be found. 
Thus, his grasp on the Irish problem in 
relation to the gulf of feeling and senti- 
ment separating the Irish from the English 
people goes true to the very bone of the 
difficulty. His conviction that the mass of 
the English people are intensely English is 
a fact much overlooked of late by those 
so called leaders of intellectual thought, 
coquetting with French, Russian and what 
not foreign ideals. He contradicts the as- 
sumption of such leadership by another 
truism—the English people insist not only 
upon individual thinking, but upon stating 
their individual opinions wherever and 
whenever they feel inclined. The English 
are the most stubborn people on earth, not 
to be drilled to work German fashion, but 
only by convincing them that a task is 
worth while, for nothing will eradicate from 
their nature the play or sporting instinct. 
Democratic the English people are, but Mr. 
Gleason does not seem to have quite grasped 
the foundations of their democracy. Certain 
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Keep Fit—for Your Country 


In this world crisis it is your duty, above everything else, 
to keep yourself in good condition. You can’t serve your 
country in any capacity if you allow your health to run 


The Nujol treatment will make you a national asset—not 
a liability. Take a little Nujol upon rising and retiring 
and it will remove waste matters and poisons (intestinal 
toxins) from your system, and keep your habits regular 


Nujol is not habit forming. (The longer you take it, the less you 
need it.) No griping, straining, upset stomach or weakening. 


Nujol is absolutely pure and harmless, and is pleasant to take. 
Even the infant will enjoy it, and it will do as much for him as it 


Nujol is sold in pint bottles only, bearing Nujol trademark, 


Nujol is absolutely distinctive and individual. 
other product on the market like it. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 
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Please send me booklet on Nujol and its uses. Write your name and address plainly below. Dept. 12 























Bronze Memorial Tablets 
JNO. WILLIAMS. Inc.. Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 










ARPW: 
CARP luid 
Light kid shoes—soiled—will mar 
your whole costume. They clean 
easily, perfectly, with Carbona. 

It cannot explode. 


15c 25c 50c $1. ‘ At all druggists. 





Shoes made with “F. B. & C.’* white, bronze and fancy 
colored kids are cleaned with Carbona Cleaning Fluid. 
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SAVE Postage 


Save Time and Postage! 


Saves two-thirds time. Detaches, moistens, affixes and 
records stamps by a single, quick operation of plunger. 
Stops waste by keeping stamps locked in one place, pro- 
tected against loss, spoilage, misuse and theit. 


Stamp Affixer and Recorder 
Pays for itself quickly in stamps and time saved—inany size 
office. Small, simple, absolutely reliable. Used in over 
25,000 offices. Madeand guaranteed 
Kx 4 by first and dargest manufacturers 
. of stamp affixers. Sent on FREE 
TRIAL —no money in advance. 
Write at once—for trial machine or 
literature. 


Maltipost Co., Dept. G, Rochester, N.Y. 
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TRAVEL AND RESORTS 


The Independent invites inquiries from its readers pertaining to Travel for pleasure, 
health or business; the best hotels, large and small; the best routes to reach them, 
and the cost; trips by land and sea; tours domestic and foreign. This Department 
is under the supervision of the BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and 
favorably known because of the personal knowledge possessed by its management 
regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, 
New York, and Hotel Stewart, San Francisco, Cal., where personal inquiry may be 
Address inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independent, New York. 
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OPEN 
JUNE 26th TO 


MUSIC BY SEPTEMBER 15th 


SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


HOTEL WENTWORTH 


Newcastle-by-the-Sea, New Hampshire (Near Portsmouth) 


No Hotel on the New England coast is more notable in the beauty 
of its location, the attractiveness of surroundings and perfection 
of service. Located on the sea, in the center of a large private 
park. Accommodates 500. Local and long distance telephone 
in each room. 


Unequaled facilities for golf, tennis, dancing, yachting, canoe- 
ing, boating, bathing, deep sea fishing, motoring, trap shooting, 


rifle range, well-equipped garage under competent supervision. 


Associated withthe IDEAL and NEW ENGLANDTours | 


Send postal to-day for illustrated book, tell- 
ing how easy to reach here from all points. 


WENTWORTH HOTEL COMPANY 


H. W. PRIEST, Manager 









































GRANLIDEN HOTEL, Lake Sunapee, N. H. 


At the gateway of the White Mountains. The Ideal Tour Hotel at Lake Sunapee. Fine golf 
course, saddle horses, tennis, boating, canoeing, bathing; fishing for salmon, trout and bass 
as good, if not the best in New England. Dancing, pe Namen ‘and evening. Fine motoring, 
etc. Furnished cottages to rent. Accommodates ane Write for circular. Address 
Ww. Brown, Granliden Hotel, Lake Sunapee, 

Winter season, Hotels INDIAN RIVER and ROCKLEDGE, Rockledge, Florida. 
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individual rights of home, certain tradi- 
tional interests in common they interit 
from a long past. An attempt to subvert 
one of these rights will line up lords and 
commons, conservatives and radicals, to 
present a united front against inside or 
outside enemy. English history proves this 
with a vengeance. 

Mr. Gleason puts the English people, to- 
gether with the French and Americans, in 
the agnostic class, an extreme and possibly 
partizan view. If the churches have lost 
Lloyd George, a 
democrat in every fiber of him, preaches in 
a Baptist chapel), that is mainly the fault 
of the churches. It does not mean that 
the English have abandoned spiritual faith, 
but rather they are seeking some new reve- 
lation of it. More surely than any other 
writer, H. G. Wells is today speaking with 
the real voice of the English people, tho, 
as Mr. Gleason thinks, he may have lost 
kis former narrower following. In sum- 
mary, the book champions democratic con- 
trol, and a closer union between the United 
States and the British Empire. But no- 
where does Mr. Gleason mention Scotland, 
as a nation of his’ British Isles, 
and we’re thinking he is likely to be re- 
minded by some of his readers from North 
o’ the Tweed that Scotland is a mighty 
important unit of the British Empire. 


Inside the British Isles, by Arthur Gleason. 
The Century Company. $2. 


A PLEASANT SPORT 


An uncommonly attractive book is Fran- 
ces Dunean’s Joyous Art of Gardening. 
The spirit of the advice and running com- 
ment and of the quaint and charming pic- 
tures is given in a chapter title, Comfort 
in a Garden. There are words of warning 
as to pergolas, and a program for the con- 
quest of the back fence, besides homage, 
too little paid nowadays, to the old-fash- 
ioned arbor and trellis. 

How to set and prune trees, how to deal 
with the cold frame and the compost heap, 
come in for attention. Hardy borders are 
planned for sunny yards and shady and 
for northern exposure. Annuals and peren- 
nials and roses get their due. But the fea- 
ture of the book is its treatment of details 
often overlooked or mistreated, and _ its 
emphasis on the unpretentious, restful 
qualities that lie within the compass of any 
plot, be it small or large. 


The Joyous Art of Gardening, by Frances 
Duncan. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.75. 


UNTERMEYER AND HEINE 

There are two usual ways of translating 
poetry from any language into any other: 
the translator may be very exact and lit- 
eral, backing himself with a dictionary and 
the sublime confidence that his sole mis- 
sion is to make his readers eager to turn to 
the original; or he may produce poems 
which were simply suggested, not written 
by the author he is endeavoring to tran- 
scribe. Sometimes a translator hits a happy 
medium. Louis Untermeyer’s Poems of Hein- 
rich Heine is one of the times. In the first 
place Mr. Untermeyer is a poet, in the 
second place he really understands German, 
which is something more than being able to 
translate it, and in the third place he very 
much admires Heine—and understands him, 
a fact which is evidenced not only by the 
translations but by the keen and illuminat- 
ing preface. Heine’s exquisite sentiment, 
his bitterness, his sudden turns of irony 
and scarcasm are sympathetically repro- 
duced in the English versions. They hold 
closely to the rhythm and rime scheme 


of the originals, tho of course no transla- 
tion can give the sounding beauty of the 
German, and occasionally the English is 
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forced a trifle to convey what the transla- 
tor conceived to be Heine’s exact meaning. 
The book will give to those who do not 
read German a real knowledge of a great 
poet; it will please those who do read 
German because it is a true and faithful 
rendering; and it will take its place as 
something more than a translation, be- 
cause, thanks to the introduction and the 
choice and arrangement of the poems it is 
an interpretative and critical essay. 
Poems of Heinrich Heine. Translated by Louis 
Untermeyer. Henry Holt & Co. $2. 


COMMUNITY QUESTIONS 

Of the five stirring addresses that make 
Dr. George A. Gordon’s Appeal of the 
Nation, all are worth reading, but that on 
our foreign-born citizens preaches an un- 
derstanding sympathy that it were well 
if all native Americans could feel. (The 
Pilgrim Press, Boston, 75 cents. 

Professor Laughlin founds his philosophy 
of Latter Day Problems on the bedrock of 
individual character, but he seems to ig- 
nore the compound interest rate at which 
power of any sort increases. His new edi- 
tion has added chapters on capital, social 
discontent, monopoly of labor, economic 
liberty. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50.) 


The Barbara Weinstock lectureship of 
the University of California was held last 
year by Stanton Coit, whose study of 
social conditions and of the contrast be- 
tween the accepted methods of ‘Monopo- 
lized Force” and the ideals of freedom and 
of justice is published under the striking 
caption Is Civilization a Disease. (Hough- 
ton. Mifflin Company, $1.) 


Supplementary to Dr. Slingerland’s 
“Child Welfare Work in Pennsylvania,” 
comes a Child Welfare Symposium— 


twenty-five papers on various aspects of the 
problem. The papers are of unequal value, 
but all throw light on the dependent or 
neglected child, and upon the philosophy 
and the machinery built up for dealing 
with him. (New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 25 and 60 cents.) 


A convenient manual of Community Cen- 
ter Activities has been compiled by Clar- 
ence A. Perry after general suggestions as 
to methods and personnel there is a classi- 
fication of activities according to rooms or 
spaces available, with descriptions of ac- 
tivities for oecasions and sample programs. 
This should be of constant aid to social 
workers, teachers and others engaged in 
community organization. (Russell Sage 
Foundation, 35 cents.) 


The County is the first systematic study 
we have had of what H. S. Gilbertson calls 
the “dark continent” of American politics. 
Scouring the country he finds county mis- 
government and corruption to chill one’s 
blood. The political student and worker 
will find this book truly useful. the more 
so if he keep in mind how easy it is when- 
ever a bad spot is found in officialdom to 
assault the governmental system. ( National 
Short Ballot Organization, New York, $2.) 


Mary S. Gardner’s well considered, 
thoroly informed treatment of Public 
Health Nursing is inspiring reading. This 
is a merciful work, everywhere needed. In 
it the scientific and the human elements 
must blend equally, and business methods 
must lie behind sacrifice. One finds 
here information as to the forms of or- 
ganization at present in use in this coun- 
try and abroad. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, $1.75.) 


For an inspiring record of fearlessness, 
fair dealing, intelligence and skill one 
should read Justice to All, the story of the 
Pennsylvania police, by Katherine Mayo. 
The murder, never punished, of a brave 
young workman in New York State was 
the inspiration of the book. One wishes 
every legislator of every state might read 
how a small body of honest, courageous 
trained men have made life safe thruout 
a wide and often lawless region and roused 
public spirit and _ respect for law 
wherever they are known. When every state 
has such a force there will be an end 
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The Social and Scenic Center of the 
WHITE MOUNTAINS—MAPLEWOOD, N. H. 


MAPLEWOOD HOTEL | 
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Open June 30th 
to October 





CONCERT 


MAPLEWOOD HOTEL COMPANY, W. F. DUNSPAUGH, President and Managing Director 
Booking Representative, J. J. HENNESSY, 1180 Broadway, New York. Phone, Madison Sq. 4748 


Z 
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COTTAGES—CASINO—INN 
ONE THOUSAND ACRE PARK 
EIGHTEEN HOLE GOLF COURSE—6060 YARDS 
The Maplewood is noted for its excellent golf with start and 
finish immediately in front of the hotel. 
tournaments are held during the season. 


" ‘THIRD ANNUAL REGISTERED MAPLEWOOD TRAP SHOOTING 
TOURNAMENT, JULY 2nd TO 7th, INCLUSIVE 


UUHNA0HO 


Inn Opens 
June 15th 


Inuit 


Frequent 


DANCING 
_ EVERY EVENING 
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Rose Valley Sanitarium 


Media, Penna. 


A sanitarium for the treatment of 

non-communicable diseases by 
Osteopathy and allied physio- 
logical methods, which in- 
clude Scientific Dietetics, 
Milk diet, Hydrotherapy, 
Electricity, etc. 


Booklet on request. 


: Rose Valley Sanitarium 
Box C, Media, Penna. 


WILLIAMSTOWN 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE GREYLOCK 


At the Western end of the Mohawk Trail 
Now Open 
Send for Copy of “Williamstown the Village Beautiful’ 
























GOLF LINKS FREE to GUESTS 
Dutcher House uit 


“Real Tour’’ 
Always open. Family and Tourist House. 


L. W. BLANKINSHIP, Lessee, Tel. 34-Pawling. 


DEAN HOUSE 
LAKE MAHOPAC, PUTNAM CO., N. ¥. 


OPENS MAY 29.—Old-established Summer Resort, 
pleasantly located, commodious lawns, running 
io lake; fine shade trees, GARAGE. Booklet. 
A. H, DEAN, Prop. 
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IF you crave sight ,and sound of 
surf; if you long for hills and 
woodland; if you yearn for quiet and 
pastoral surroundings; if you desire 
lakes, brooks and quiet waters; if 
you want a vacation place that takes 
in every pleasure of the great out- 
doors 


Long Island is the Place 


Just across the river from New York City, 
it is the Summer vacation place of millions. 








Send ten cents to the General Passenger 
Agent, Long Island R, R., Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion, N. Y., for book which tells the whole 
story. 
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ISsTI 1 
THE HOTEL OF DISTINCTION ON ys 


Block Island, Rhode 


An ideal summer home for 400 guests. 








Opens June Thirtieth c. C. BALL, Proprietor 








MOUNT GRETNA PARK 


On Line of CORNWALL & LEBANON RAILROAD 


The most popular and attractive mountain cottage resort in the State 





is pleasantly located on an eminence above 


Address Hote, Conewaco, P. 
after that date at Mount Gretna. 


United Bsethren Assembly, Aug. 1-10. 





| 4-D. SMITH 


HOTEL CONEWAGO, MOUNT GRETNA, PA. 


A modern up-to-date resort hotel will be open for the season early in June. This hotel 


each year. Cottage Settlement and Hotels protected by sewerage system and disposal plant. 
L. WEIMER, 


DATES OF CONVENTIONS, ETC. 


Write to the undersigned for copy of beautifully illustrated booklet of Mount Gretna. 
Pres’t and Gen’! Supt. 
? Cornwall&LebanonR.R.Co. ~*" 


Lake Conewago and is becoming more popular 


Manager, Lebanon, Pa., until June trsth; 


Annual Assembly Reformed Church, Aug. 5-12. 


LEBANON, PA. 
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THE GROWTH OF MY BUSINESS 


PROVES 


THE QUALITY OF MY CIGAR 









Just about four years 
ago I started selling my 
J. R. W. cigar. At the end 
of the first year I was sell- 
ing approximately 90,000 
cigars. Today I am selling 
over 2,000,000, 

When you consider that 
each one of my cigars is 
smoked in a super-critical 
manner the real merit of 
my J. R. W. is proven. It 
is a mild, mellow smoke 
that delights all who try it. 


A Real Value 


My J. R. W. cigar is a 
10e cigar that you are get- 
ting for 5c. It is an excep- 
tional cigar value. 

I am able to offer it to 
you at the price I do sim- 
ply because I eliminate all 
intermediate profits. The 
cigar goes direct from me 
to you. There are no 
salesmen’s profits, no store 
upkeep, no dealer’s profits. 
You pay for nothing but 
straight tobacco goodness. 


My Offer 


Don’t trust my taste or the 
taste of thousands of J. R. W. 
smokers. Convince yourself 
first that the J. R. W. is 
your cigar. 

Simply send me 10c to par- 
tially cover packing, revenue 
and postage and I will send 
you my cigar to try. After 
you have smoked the first five 
and you like them, send me 
your check for $2.60 for the 
full fifty, otherwise they have 
cost you nothing. Write for 
this delightful smoke today. 


J. ROGERS WARNER 
239 Lockwood Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

















SUMMER 


TYPEWRITERS  *erices 


Ourentire stock of latest modelsieoffered 
at special prices for the summer only. 


Factory Rebuilt Typewriters 
All trademarked, and guaranteed for one 
ear. Buy now and save as much as $75. 
ranch stores in leading cities. 
Write for Catalog and Sommer Price List, 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., <i 339 Broadway, N. ¥. 


INSTRUCTION BY MAIL Normal, Grammar School, 


High School, Bookkeep- 
ing, Shorthand, Tyvewriting, Civil Service, Agricultural, 
Drawing, Domestic Science, Engineering Automobile Sales, 
manship, Law, and Real Estate Courses thoroughly taught by 
mail. Membership Fee $10.00; tuition free to first applicants, 


For ‘‘ Free Tuition Plan” address, Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio 














Short-Story Writing 


A COURSE of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure, and writing of the Short Story taught by 

Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, for years 
Editor of Lippincott’s, 

One student writes: ** Before 
completing the lessons, received 
over $1, 000 for manuscript sold 
to Woman’s Home Companion, 
Pictorial Review, McCall’s and 
other leading magaszines."’ 


Also courses in Photoplay Writ- 
ing, Versification and Poetics, 
Journalism. In al! over One Hun- 
dred Courses, under professors in 
: A Harvard, Brown, Cornell, and 
Dr. Esenwein other leading colleges. 
150-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 305, Springfield, Mass. 





























to the stories that now disgrace our papers 
of onslaughts on negroes and other races 
and other outbreaks of mob spirit. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, $2.50.) 

Two of the special industrial studies of 
the Cleveland Survey were made by Edna 
Bryner. In Dressmaking and Millinery the 
conditions in these industries are described 
from the economic as well as from the 
working point of view and the provisions 
for training for these trades are exqam- 
ined as to their adequacy. Recommenda- 
tions as to school work in sewing are of 
general interest. In the volume on The 
Garment Industry similar problems are 
considered for the clothing trade. (Russell 
Sage Foundation 25 cents each.) 


THE GREAT WAR 


The Jnternational Military Digest Annual 
is a compilation under convenient headings 
of extracts from current magazines and 
books, making accessible a mass of up to 
date information on all sorts of topics re- 
lated to the war. (Cumulative Digest Cor- 
poration, $2.) 


We live in France as we read Helen 


| MacKay’s Journal of Small Things. Un- 


connected daily happenings are set down 


| in sketches of a page or two in length. 


They are infinitely sad, but they are beau- 
tiful and written with delicacy, simplicity 
and faithfulness. (Duffield & Co., $1.35.) 

Six papers by President Wilson, begin- 
ning with the message of January 22 to 
the Senate on the League to Enforce Peace 
und ending with the message to the Ameri- 
can people after the declaration of a state 
of war, are reprinted in a handy little book 
entitled Why We Are at War. (Harper 
and Brothers, 50 cents.) 

International Realities, by Professor 
3rown, of Princeton, sets forth the prac- 
tical possibilities of International Law. It 
is no dispassionate study as proved by such 
headings as Ignominious Neutrality and 
Dangers of Pacificism, but in pointing out 
the tasks immediately practical, especially 
in relation to South America, it is sugges- 
tive and inspiring. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, $1.40.) 

Pacifism, as the keynote of the church 
of tomorrow, is The Challenge which Rev. 
Frederick Lynch throws down to the Chris- 
tian world. In an effective way he sets 
forth the doctrine as the logical outcome 
of the teachings of Jesus. Unless this mes- 
sage is fearlessly proclaimed by the church, 
the author believes that Europe will turn 
elsewhere for spiritual guidance at the 
close of the great war. (F. H. Revell & 
Co., $1.25.) 

The whole series of papers collected 
under the title The Wars of Democracy 
is of value to American readers. These give 
the views of Lord Bryce, Mr. Asquith, 
Professor Murray, Lloyd-George and 
others, Belgian, French, English, on topics 
uppermost in all minds. But of especial 
interest to us today are the two on the 
Battle of Jutiand and the Freedom of the 
Seas, by Arthur J. Balfour. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $2.) 

A History of the Great War, by Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle, carries us from the 

‘Breaking of Peace” to the “Winter Lull 
of 1914.” As a painstaking record of facts 
the author has produced a valuable con- 
tribution to this period of the war. If 
neither in style nor descriptive power a 
great historical work, it will suffice for 
those who prefer their literature served 
after the manner of a quick lunch counter. 
The work treats mainly, tho not wholly, of 
events within the British sphere of opera- 
tions. (G. H. Doran Company, $2.) 

As Count Charles de Souza tells us in 
Germany in Defeat, the Germans were 
beaten down and out at the Marne. He is 
angry with those “Allied chroniclers” who 
“fell in with the view of the Wolff Bureau” 
in asserting that the Germans had con- 
siderable fight in them left. The Allies 
could have smashed the Germans all to 
smithereens then and there, only they pre- 
ferred to play the slower and less costly 
game of “advanced positions.” Count Souza 
knows, too, all about the psychological 


errors made by the Russian commanders. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co., $2.) 

The Immediate Causes of the Great War, 
as shown in the diplomatic correspondence, 
has been set forth with fairness by Oliver 
Percy Chitwood. The treatment is brief, 
clear and readable, and the reader is left 
to judge for himself on the facts presented, 
as to the blame due the different parties to 
sie conflict. (Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 

or = 


A. ID. McLaren, an Australian who had 
lived seven years in Germany, gives us in 
Germanism from Within careful studies of 
various phases of German social and politi- 
cal thought. Far indeed from any shade 
of pro-Germanism, he yet believes some 
elements in the German nature are mis- 
construed. For example, even the severe 
Prussisn is not a pure materialist. Of 
this the universal German devotion to the 
Christmas festival is evidence. (E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., $3.) 

Tho Grapes of Wrath, by Boyd Cable, is 
written in fiction form. The author's sol- 
dier record places it upon the level of an 
accurate description of scenes and emo- 
tions which any soldier of the present war 
would recognize. The story is true to war 
in the purely fortuitous part of life or 
death on a modern battlefield. Any cer- 
tainty, even probability, is entirely out of 
reckoning. It is when Mr. Cable’s charac- 
ters go Over the Top that he gives us a 
series of powerfully written pictures. (E. 
P. Dutton & Co., $1.50.) 


BUSINESS 


An authoritative, technical study of the 
Financial Administration of Great Britain, 
the country of the best budget system in 
the world, has been prepared by Professors 
Lindsay, W. F. Willoughby and W. . 
Willoughby, for the Institute for Govern- 
ment Research. (D. Appleton & Co., 
$2.75.) 

Henry Foster Adams approaches Advert 
tising and Its Mental Laws from the stand- 
point of the mental effect an advertise- 
ment has as a sales factor. The theoretical 
and the practical sides of advertising are 
both considered and the features that make 
for efficiency in advertising. Much valuable 
experimental data is included. (The Mac- 
millan Company, $1.50.) 


The Farm Mortgage Handbook, by King- 
man Nott Robins, describes the best prac- 
tises of those institutions serving in the 
field of rural credit before the passage of 
the Rural Credits Act. The book is valuable 
to the investor desiring to invest in farm 
mortgages but gives no information about 
the operation of the Rural Credits Act. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.25.) 


Edwin Walter Kemmerer has devoted 
years of study to modern currency prob- 
lems. His most recent book, Modern Cur- 
rency Reforms, contains a series of five 
essays dealing with the currency problems 
of India, Porto Rico, the Philippines, the 
Straits Settlements and Mexico. To the 
advanced student this work offers stores of 
information and carefully dev eloped theory. 
(The Macmillan Company, $2.40.) 


Ernest A. Dench, in his volume on Ad- 
vertising by Motion Pictures, deals with a 
new publicity medium. Despite a curious 
belief in the values of slang as a medium 
for imparting information and ideas, the 
subject is comprehensively and authorita- 
tively treated. The author points out some 
of the utilities of such advertising and out- 
lines its wide application. Data as to cost 
are added. (The Standard Publishing Com- 
pany Cincinnati, $1.50.) 

How to Advertise, by George French, 
considers a theme that is interesting. both 
academically and practically. Of course the 
advertiser is vitally concerned with any- 
thing that saves waste and makes for effi- 
ciency. Mr. French frankly confesses that 
no infallible formula has yet been devised, 
but what he says of advertising as a busi- 
ness force is both authoritative and help- 
ful. The citation of concrete examples, 
good and bad, increases the book’s value. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co., $2.) 
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WAR TRADES 


XPERIENCE has taught England that certain lines of business 
are essential in war as in peace, or even more important. They 
are called War Trades. Is your business on this list? 


You can help the Nation in no more practical way than by conducting 
your business skilfully, economically, efficiently—by studying conditions 
and by carefully planning ahead. 


You should know what appliances are best fitted to save time, labor, 
supplies and material in your office or your factory; and your knowledge 
on these points should be exact. In War Trades there is no room for 
guesswork. 


You can stop waste by using efficient methods. You can get the 
utmost out of your business at the lowest cost by installing the proper 
machines and labor saving systems. It is a problem of fitting the 
system to your business. 


If you are anxious to solve this problem with a minimum expenditure 
of your own time and effort, consult The Independent’s Plan and Pur- 
chase Department of Business Equipment. 


The advice of our expert counsellors and the exact information of our 
complete files are at your service. 


Whether you want a factory conveyor system or a double-action paper 
clip, whether your needs are simple or intricate, our Plan and Purchase 
Department will tell you—without charge—how to meet them. 


We have many acknowledgments of help given to managers thruout 
the country. Can we help you? 


Write for our Business Equipment check list. The coupon below will 
bring it by return mail. 


The Independent Efficiency Service 








The Independent Efficiency Service No 
119 West Fortieth Street, New York. 


Please send me your Requisition Blank and Check List of Office Equipment. 
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Company 








of New York 
54 Wall Street 


Branch Office: 
42d Street corner Madison Avenue 


. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided 


Profits over $22,000,000 


($21,000,000 of which has been earned) 


‘ 


The Central Trust Company of New 
York is authorized by law to act as 
Executor, Trustee, Administrator or 
Guardian. It receives Deposits, sub- 
ject to check, and allows interest on 
Daily Balances. It acts as Transfer 


Central Trust 


Agent, Registrar and Trustee under | 


Mortgages. 





Board of Trustees 


CHARLES LANIER 
AUGUSTUS D. JUILLIARD 
HENRY D. BABCOCK 
DUDLEY OLCOTT 

JACOB H. SCHIFF 
GEORGE W. DAVISON 
GEO. MACCULLOCH MILLER 
JAMES N. JARVIE 
FREDERICK STRAUSS 
JAMES N. WALLACE 
JAMES C. BRADY 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr. 

E. FRANCIS HYDE 
HENRY EVANS 

DUDLEY OLCOTT 2p 
CLARENCE DILLON 
EDWIN THORNE 


Officers 


JAMES N. WALLACE, President 
E. FRANCIS HYDE, Vice-President 
DUDLEY OLCOTT 2p, Vice-President 
GEORGE W. DAVISON, Vice-President 
FRANK B. SMIDT, Vice-President 
FREDERIC J. FULLER, Vice-President 
MILTON FERGUSON, 

Vice-President and Secretary 
CHARLES P. STALLKNECHT, Asst. Secy. 
OSCAR L. COLES, Asst. Secy. 
GEORGE J. CORBETT, Asst. Secy. 
WILLIAM H. LUDLUM, Asst. Secy. 
STEPHEN H. TALLMAN, Asst. Secy. 

















THE WORK OF THE TRUST COMPANY 
BY LUIGI CRISCUOLO 


company—banking—is apt to obscure 

the many other facilities it has to 
offer the public. A trust company is or- 
ganized under the laws of the state where- 
in it is located and is subject to the super- 
vision of the banking department of that 
state. This supervision is usually very 
stringent, but it is supplemented by care- 
ful scrutiny on the part of the company’s 
board of directors and, in the case of trust 
companies located in the large financial 
centers, by the local clearing house asso- 
ciation. 

Trust companies are organized for profit 
and issue shares of stock having a speci- 
fied par value, upon which dividends are 
paid when earned and declared. As in 
eny corporation, the stockholders are the 
partners and elect a board of directors 
to manage the company’s affairs. who in 
turn appoint officers to do the greater part 
of the actual detail work. Directors are 
usually men of prominence in the commu- 
nity, representing the various industries 
and professions. 

The trust company does an ordinary 
banking business, receiving deposits sub- 
ject to check, ete., but in all cases also 
has what is known as a trust department ; 
the company acts as fiscal agent for cor- 
porations, has a safe deposit department 
where valuables and securities may be 
kept, a reorganization department which 
attends to the details of corporations un- 
dergoing financial reorganization or read- 
justment, a foreign department, a real es- 
tate and property management depart- 
ment, ete. 

A trained specialist is at the head of 
each department, so that a person avail- 
ing himself of the services of a trust com- 
pany, particularly in the larger cities, can 
feel that he has employed the best talent 
that is procurable. With all of these facili- 
ties in one organization, the trust company 
is able to offer its depositors valuable ad- 
vice in all matters pertaining to finance, 
investments, real estate, trusts, ete. 


T com most obvious function of a trust 


BANKING 

HE purely banking function of the 

trust company consists of receiving 

deposits subject to withdrawal by 
check; issuance of interest-bearing cer- 
tificates of deposit; domestic and for- 
eign drafts and _ letters of credit; 
lending of money on promissory notes 
which are either secured by deposit 
of appropriate collateral or endorsed by 
persons who are known to be financially 
responsible, ete. Interest may be, or may 
not be, paid upon deposits subject to 
check, depending upon the size of the ac- 
count or the arrangement made when the 
account is opened. ‘Trust companies in 
the large cities pay from two to three per 
cent interest, while in smaller centers three 
and one-half or better is often paid. In 
the large trust companies in financial cen- 
ters, however, interest is only paid on 
balances of five hundred or one thousand 
dollars or more, 

Aside from the accounts of individuals 
and business men, trust companies handle 
the accounts of large corporations, insti- 
tutions, municipalities and states, and are 
depositaries for funds of the United States 
Government and foreign governments. In 
this manner large sums of money that are 
not immediately needed by such depositors 
are avilable for the requirements of busi- 


ness men. An account with a trust com- 
pany is an opening wedge for a depositor 
to secure the confidence and advice of men 
who are trained in many branches of busi- 
ness which should be of particular value 
to young men who are just starting a 
career. Trust companies welcome the ac- 
counts of young and ambitious business 
men, however small the amount may be. 
A New York City trust company official 
told me not long ago that the account of 
one young business man had grown in a 
few years from a few hundred dollars to 
over twenty-five thousand dollars. While 
the account of a few hundred dollars was 
not carried at a profit, it paid in the long 
run to accept it, as it soon grew to profit- 
able proportions. 


PERSONAL TRUSTS 


RUST companies are authorized by the 

laws of many states to act as trustees 

in various capacities. A trust company 
can act as trustee or executor under a will, 
as custodian of securities held in escrow, 
as guardian of minors, as depositary under 
a court order, as trustee under a deed of 
trust for minors or incompetents, etc. A 
man makes a will and appoints his best 
friend his executor. The friend may have 
sound judgment, or may not have, but he 
is in any case not a permanent agent or 
trustee, and not always available, for he 
may become incapacitated thru illness or 
otherwise and the estate neglected; or he 
may die, and the courts be required to ap- 
point an administrator who may be totally 
unknown to the testator. 

An individual executor may be prest 
for funds for personal use and be tempted 
to use the funds of the estate entrusted 
to him. He may make investments, in per- 
fectly good faith which may turn out 
badly; this is particularly likely in cases 
where the trust allows discretionary pow- 
ers. A trustee should possess integrity, re- 
sponsibility, sound judgment, a knowledge 
of the duties to be performed, and be an 
experienced man of affairs. But, more im- 
portant than these, he should be in a posi- 
tion to safeguard his trust without hin- 
drance or interruption. This is a physical 
impossibility in the case of an individual, 
but it is a possibility in an organization. 

A trust company has an organization 
that has been trained for years—in a 
rather cold blooded manner, we will say— 
to deal with matters of this sort. But, if 
for personal reasons a testator wishes a 
friend or relative to have an eye over his 
affairs, and yet prefers that the brunt of 
the responsibility should be laid upon an 
organization, he can appoint the trust com- 
pany as co-trustee along with his friend 
or relative. This precaution is particularly 
warranted to relieve a woman executrix 
of a great deal of routine work of a more 
or less technical nature, which she could 
not attend to without legal advice and, in- 
cidentally, without considerable added ex- 
penditure. The cost of such trusteeships is 
fixed by statute in many states, and is a 
small charge considering the service ren- 
dered. 


CORPORATE TRUSTS 


HE trust company acts as fiscal agent 
for corporations trustee under a mort- 
gage on real property or pledge of se- 
curities, depositary for securities of corpor- 
ations undergoing reorganization, registrar 
and transfer agent for stocks and bonds, etc. 
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A large part of the work of the great trust 
companies in financial centers like New 
York, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, etc., con- 
sists in acting as fiscal agent for railroad, 
industrial and public utility corporations 
and for governments, states and munici- 
palities. In this manner the enormous de- 
tails incidental to the transfer of stocks 
and bonds and registration of securities 
are handled by the trust company under 
one roof, with a minimum of lost motion, 
rather than by the individual corporations. 
The amount of labor saved by corporations 
of whose shares thousands are sold and 
transferred each day on the stock ex- 
changes, is enormous. 

A large and well-known corporation 
wishes to borrow money to increase its 
plant or buy new properties; it executes 
a first mortgage on its entire property for 
a million dollars, we will say to a trust 
company which permits the issuance, 
against the mortgage, of one thousand 
coupon bonds of a thousand dollars each. 
The bonds are sold to the public thru a 
firm or firms dealing in such securities. 
The property thus legally belongs to the 
trustee for the bondholders until all of 
the bonds have been paid off. The mortgage 
will contain certain covenants on the part 
of the corporation to safeguard the inter- 
ests of the bondholders, such as: prompt 
payment of principal and interest when 
due; payment of taxes and assessments, 
income taxes and fire insurance premiums; 
maintenance of property, ete. In default 
of which covenants, the trustee is empow- 
ered to seize the property for the benefit 
of the bondholders and sell it or operate 
it, as may be deemed best. 


REORGANIZATION 
AKE the case of a corporation which 
must undergo reorganization or finan- 
cial readjustment of some sort. Previous 
to the formulation of a plan of reorganiza- 
tion, a group of prominent financial men 
will form a protective committee for the se- 
curities in default or in jeopardy and will 


request the deposit of securities under the- 


provisions of a deposit agreement. The 
depositary is usually a well known trust 
company, an officer of which is also ap- 
peinted to serve on the protective com- 
mittee. The trust company issues as de- 
positary, its certificates of deposit for the 
securities and these certificates of deposit 
are usually listed on the stock exchange 
where the original securities were listed. 
The certificates of deposit are negotiable 
ond pass by delivery, but are in registered 
form in many cases. 

The trust company will also act as the 
medium for the issuance of new securities, 
for the lending of money to the reorgan- 
ization committee pending the payment of 
subscriptions or assessments by security 
holders, for the receiving of subscriptions 
on new securities and assessments on the 
old ones. In fact it attends to all details 
of the reorganization plan after it has 
been passed upon by a legislative or public 
service board. In the case of large rail- 
road, industrial or public service corpora- 
tions these details involve a mass of routine 
work which no _ individual corporation 
could attend to without impairing its own 
organization. 

The trust company has a great many 
facilities to offer the individual business 
mz2n or woman corporation or firm which 
the national bank or state bank cannot 
offer because such services are not pro- 
vided for in their charters. It is hoped that 
this article will enlighten the readers of 
The Independent as to what sort of facili- 
ties a trust company has to offer that may 
be of individual interest to them. 
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THE 


PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 


for Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities 


TRUST anv SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 




















CAPITAL SURPLUS 
$2,000,000.00 $5,0%0,000.00 
INDIVIDUAL TRUSTS 
$222,414,855.66 
THs Company acts as Executor, Administrator, 


Trustee (under powers conferred by will; by 
appointment of the Court and under agreement); 
Guardian of Estates of infants; Committee for property 
of incompetents; holds and invests principal of estates. 


Acts as depositary and agent of voting trustees; holds 
securities or cash under escrow agreements. 


Receives securities for safekeeping subject to the 
direction of owner; cuts and collects coupons, crediting 
customer's account or remitting on order; advises in 
regard to called bonds, reorganizations, rights to sub- 
scribe, etc. 


Acts as Agent for the collection of rents, payment of 
taxes and care of property, for individuals, corpora- 


tions or institutions. 


Acts as Trustee under corporate mortgages. 








C. S. W. Packard, President 
517 Chestnut Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 























CHARTERED 1853 


United States Trust Company of New York 


45-47 WALL STREET 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000 SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $14,505,306.64 
THE COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOS- 
ITARY OF COURT MONEYS, and in other recognized trust ‘capacities. 


It allows interest at current rates on deposits, and holds, manages and invests money, securities 
and other property, real or personal, for individuals, estates and corporations. 


EDWARD W. cee. President 


WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, Vice-President WILFRED J. WORCESTER, Secreta: 
WILLIAMSON PELL, Assistant Secretary CHARLES A. EDWARDS, 2d ia Secretary 
TRUSTEES 


JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of Board 
LYMAN J. GAGE ARTHUR CURTISS JAMES HENRY W. de FOREST 
PAYNE WHITNEY WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY WM. VINCENT ASTOR 
EDWARD W.SHELDON WILLIAM STEWART TOD CHAS. F. HOFFMAN 
CHAUNCEY KEEP OGDEN MILLS WILLIAM SLOANE 
GEORGE L. RIVES CORNELIUS N. BLISS, JR. 


WM. ROCKEFELLER 
FRANK LYMAN 

JAMES STILLMAN 
JOHN J. PHELPS 
LEWIS CASS LEDYARD 
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SSI PEBBLES 
= =| A display of flags is not enough. We 
= =| must win by hard hitting, and not by bunt- 
= =|ing.—Brooklyn Eagle. 
2 = “Waiter, bring me $40 worth of ham 
= =jand eggs.’ 
=> = 7 
= =| “We don’t serve half-portions, Sir.”— 
= T ° = | Life. 
| dransportation | _grinagr cleaners are putting wp thei 
= =| prices. So we shall have to pay more, not 
= =Jonly for our pleasures, but also for our 
= = | panes.—London Opinion. 
= 6 ° 4 = , 
= The railways are the arteries ={ The Russian people, however, will soon 
= f h 4 ’ lif ” =|find out that it takes —— a little 
= =j|thing like a revolution to rid the country 
= o t e nation s e. =Jof grafters—Nashviile Southern Lumber- 
= ; =|man. 
= = “It is indeed hard,” said the melancholy 
= VERY business man, manufacturer, farm- = gentleman, “to lose one's relatives.” éf 
= . . 4 ; =| “Hard!” snorted the gentleman o 
z j ef, shipper, investor, Savings depositor, =l/wealth. “Hard! It is impossible !’—Lon- 
2 life insurance holder, is directly concerned in =| don Passing Show. 
= railroad transportation. = First Subway Director—We may have 
2 ° : =j|to provide more seats. 
= The value and importance of the rail- =| Second Subway Director — Nonsense! 
2 roads to the entire country in war or peace = mse | a Fone: ; ema Banner 
= make their welfare at all times a matter of the = . : : ; 
= = “You ought to forgive your enemies.” 
= greatest consequence. = ss “I may Mg yes replied Senator 
— : : . =]Sorghum. “But I should like to give them 
= _ The questions of efficient regulation and =Ja lesson beforehand, so that they will 
= fair compensation are of paramount import- = —— fag — and strict- 
z ance. The public interest demands the ee 
ES maintenance of railroad credit in order to in- =| “Why do you consider women superior 
= , h ds of =j/to men in intelligence? : 
2 sure service adequate to the needs of com- = “A bald-headed man buys his restorer by 
= r j if =| the bottle, doesn’t he?’ 
E merce and industry Ser yes, . 
= A better understanding of these questions i, Steet iis tone te tee 
= and cooperation among the many interests in- =| Vassing Show. 
2 : = 
= volved will help to solve these problems. Z| Country Lady—t've been expecting a 
= e ° =j|packet of medicine by post for a week and 
= We have prepared an analysis of the rail- =|haven’t received it yet. * 
= road situation, outlining its problems and their By) Fost Office Clerk—Yes, madam. Kindly 
= . “ hich hall b lad to =/fill in this form and state the nature of 
= possible solution, which we shall be gla =lyour complaint. 
= nd upon request. =| Lady—Well, if you must know, it’s in- 
a a on equest = digestion.—l’assing Show. 
= = Mrs. Grummell entered the taxidermist’s 
= oa = a stuffed parrot in her hands. 
S = “Do you remember the bird you stuffed 
= = 
= Guaranty Trust Company =j|for me last autumn?” she asked. “Well, 
= =j|the work was so badly done that the feath- 
= =J/ers are simply falling out.” 
3 of New York = “Ah, madam,” said the man, “that is a 
= =J/triumph of art. We stuff our birds so well 
2 140 B dway 2 that they moult at the proper season.” 
F =| A Philadelphia divine was entertaining 
2 o =a couple of clergymen from New York at 
= Capital and Surplus $40,000,000 =J/dinner. The guests spoke in praise of a 
= - =|sermon their host had delivered the Sun- 
= =| day before. 
= =] The host’s son was at the table and one 
= =]of the New York clergymen said to him: 
= = “My lad, what did you think of your 
= = father’s sermon?” 
= =| “I guess it was very good,” said the 
= =j|boy, “but there were three mighty fine 
SoH vey iene he could have stopped.—Chi- 
cago Herald. 
THE BROOK Y At a New York recreation center a 
Fr in a ion L N Hy Aye on a little boy sitting on 
* a bench an olding in his hand a large 
aes an ey 1sit. SAVIN GS B A N K candwich consioting of bread, ham and dill 
- . les. From time to time the little boy 
7 a di °RGE. 007,680.45 INCORPORATED 1827 pic 
Liability under letters of credit: '$90,728-60|| |= PIERREPONT and CLINTON STREETS =| W°Uld lift up a corner of the top layer of 
PP Se MD vcksncenencs ous 10,138,089.79 5 the sandwich, take out a small shred of 
Cash and reserve............... 8.584,733.45 ENTRANCES ham or a minute piece of dill pickle, put 
Exchanges for Clearing House... 3,359,213.68 Pierrepont St. and 300 Fulton St. it in his mouth, and arrange the sandwich 
$61,420,446.03 Interest at per cent. exactly as it had been before. He did this 
LIABILITIES the rate of many, many times, until finally, opening 
RRR Eo eee Leer $1,000,000.00 per annum the sandwich for another bite, he discov- 
: inane Ree aie Rape: 25 will be credi f ly 1, 191 . ‘ - : : 
Telelte - gO Seeing . ty pony 1 able on Gnd sfver duly 20th) = ‘all sums "enthied ered with ev ident disappointment that the 
Letters of Credit............... 330,728.66 thereto. Deposits made on s before July 10th filling was entirely gone. 
SRN Ghénacicisntuesdcncnnens 56,291,850.16 will draw interest oe July 1st. “Why don’t you eat it, Isadore?” asked 
CROWELL HADDEN, President the teacher. 
"$61,420,446,03 ees Saree Isadore looked up with large, serious 
J. WM. HARDT, Cashier. CHAS. C€. “PUTNAM, Asst. Comptroller eyes and answered, laconically, “ ’Tain’t 
ha _______ << mine.”—EHverybody’s. 
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Another nation is taking a step toward 
democracy and lining up against Germany. 
To see why Greece has been so loth to join 
the Allies one must understand something 
of the whole Balkan question and some- 
thing of the Greek people themselves, 

Greeks in America, by Thomas Burgess. 
(Sherman, French, Boston, $1.35.) There 
are some 300,000 Greeks come to live in 
this land. This book deals with matters 
nearly as important to us as to them— 
how they fare, what they do, what they 
think. 

Greece of the Hellenes, by L. M. J. 
Garnett. (Scribner, New York, $1.50.) A 
comprehensive handbook, dealing with the 
race, religion, politics, social life, modern 
literature, as well as the art treasures. 
Issued just after the Balkan Wars. 

Days in Attica, by H. D. Bosanquet. 
(Macmillan, New York, $2.) A book of 
travel dealing mainly, and attractively with 
the ancient treasures of Greece but with 
much by the way on the country and the 
islands before 1914. 

The Heart of the Balkans, by Demetra 
Vaka. (Houghton, Mifflin, Boston, $1.50.) 
Immensely interesting sketches of the dif- 
ferent peoples, especially the women, of 
Albania, Montenegro, Serbia, Bulgaria and 
Greece, by a Greek woman who knows the 
Balkans well and her own land thoroly. 

Tales of a Greek Island, by J. D. Dra- 
goumis. (Houghton, Mifflin, $1.35.) 
Charming stories descriptive of life on the 
island of Crete. 

Man of Athens, by J. D. Dragoumis. 
(Houghton, Mifflin, Boston, $1.50.) An 
interesting story of social life in modern 
Greece, 

The New Map of Europe, by H. A. Gib- 
bons. (Century, New York, $2.) A most 
excellent setting forth of the whole Balkan 
situation with the Greek share in it, during 
and at the close of the Balkan and Italo- 
Turkish Wars. 

The Balkans, a Laboratory of History, 
by W. M. Sloane. (Eaton & Mains, New 
York, $1.50.) A study of the peoples, as 
well as of the political complications that 
caused the Balkan War and that had their 
share in the disasters of the present war 
and led to the situation in Greece. 

Eleftherios Venizelos, Life and Work, by 
C. Kerofilas. (Dutton, New York, $1.25.) 
A biography of the great leader of Greece 
whom one must know if one would know 
the Greece of the last twenty years. 

Grecce in Her True Light, by E. Veni- 
zelos. (Sakellarios & Xanthaky, 56 West 
Thirtieth Street, New York, $2.) Addresses 
and letters by the Greek leader to King 
Constantine and the people during the war. 

ArtTIcLes. National Geographic Maga- 
zine, October, 1915 (Greece of Today). 
North American Review, February, 1916 
(Greece and the Powers). Unpopular Re- 
view, April, 1916 (Absolute Democracy). 
Century, March, 1917 (Blundering in 
Greece), New York Times Current His- 
tory, January, 1917 (Belgium and Greece). 
Independent, October 9, 1916 (Paradox of 
Greece), May 19, 1917 (Greek Republic). 
World’s Work, December, 1915 (Behind 
the Greek and Bulgarian Scenes). Outlook, 
January 17, 1917 (White Island), Decem- 
ber 27, 1916 (Greece, Democracy or Autoc- 
racy?). Review .of Reviews, November, 
1916 (Venizelos, the Foremost Greek). 
Contemporary Review, November, 1916 
(Civil Strife in Greece). New Europe, No- 
vember 9, 1916 (Absolutism in Greece and 
Our Treaty Rights). 


CHARTERED 1822 


The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company 
No. 16, 18, 20 and 22 William St. 


Branch: 475 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


STATEMENT OF APRIL 3oth, 1917. 


RESOURCES ° LIABILITIES 
Bonds and Stocks, at market Comte? Beek cs0ccvcccases $5,000,000.00 
VAIUC ve eee ee eee eee renee $16,272,889.29 Surplus and Undivided Prof- 
Other Investments — Short its 


12,639,169.31 
cewdakecaviee ewes 187,273,940.56 
Domestic and Foreign Ac 
COPTRMCES cccecvcvcsesces 
Accrued Interest and Re- 
served for Taxes 


Term—at market value.. 
Bills Purchased 


Loans 


41,341,461.16 
45.452,952.28 
15,742,793-87 
1,850,734.98 
3,607,500.co 
52,352,961.40 


Deposits 
cere eens eee bees ee 7,089,333-46 
Bonds and Mortgages...... 
Sy MIR Nieds gona wcenca nwo 
Cash on hand and in Bank 
Liability of Customers for 

re 
Accrued Interest ........¢. 


$215,227,501.66 


7,689,333-46 
916,875.22 


$215,227,501.66 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Samuel Sloan, 
John J. Riker, 
Thomas Thacher, 
Anton A. Raven, 


Charles A. Peabody, 
Archibald D. Russell, 
Wm. Waldorf Astor, 
Parker D. Handy, 

Francis M. Bacon, Jr., 


LONDON 
15 Cockspur Street, S. W. 


3eckman Winthrop, 
Percy R. Pyne, 2nd, 
Edwin S. Marston, 
J. William Clark, 


Henry R. Taylor, 
Henry Hentz, 
Robert L. Gerry, 
Franklin D. Locke, 
Ogden Mills, 


PARIS 
41 Boulevard Haussmann 














Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Co. 


100 Franklin Street, Boston 


IN ACTIVE BUSINESS SINCE 1875 


Capital, - - $1,000,000 
Surplus and Profits, $3,000,000 
Total Resources, - $20,000,000 


The Company acting as Executor and 
Trustee under wills and Trust Agree- 
ments holds in its Trust Department over 
$40,000,000. 


The Company also acts as Agent, Attor- 
ney, or Custodian of Property, Real and 
Personal, Collecting and Crediting Rents, 
Interest and Dividends to the Account 
of the Owner. 


All Moneys and Securities held in Trust 
are kept Separate and Distinct from all 
other Moneys or Property of the Com- 
pany and are not liable for the Debts or 
Obligations thereof. 





Cuartes E. Rocerson, President 
Wittiam H. WELtINGTON, Vice-President Witiiam C. Witiams, Vice-President 
GeorceE E. Goopsreep, Treasurer 
Epwarp E. Stevens, Assistant Treasurer Rotanp E. Cuarey, Assistant Treasurer 
Francis J. Burrace, Secretary Artuur W. Cottins, Assistant Secretary 
Marvin Spracur, Trust Officer Wittarp T. Carveton, Assistant Trust Officer 
Lyman H. Atten, Assistant Trust Officer Rorert L. SHewe rt, Real Estate Officer 
Witiiam E. Nuttinc, Manager Safe Epwarp C. Burrace, Assistant Manager Safe 
Deposit Department Deposit Department 

















The | 


Mechanics Trust Company. 


of New Jersey. 
BAYONNE, N, J. 

Commenced Business March 1, 1886. 
STATE, CITY AND COURT DBEPOSITARY. 
Only Trust Company in New Jersey Clearing 

Through New York Clearing House. 
Accommodations based on balances and respon- 

sibility, | 
Accounts maintained in principal cities. 
OFFICERS: 
DeWitt Van Buskirk, President 
| 


GIRARD TRUST CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHARTERED 1836 


Capital and Surplus, $10.000,000 


E. B. MORRIS, President 
W. N. ELY, Vice-President 
A. A. JACKSON, Vice-President 
E. S. PAGE, Vice-President 


Frederic C. Earl, Vice-President 
Cc. B. Zabriskie, Vice-President 
Wm. R. Wilde, Treasurer 
Walter J. Daly, Ass’t Treas. and Ass’t Sec’y 














G, H. STUART, 3rp, Treasurer 
S. W. MORRIS, Secretary | 


Max Moraller, Secretary 
Chas. S. Noé, Chairman Board of Directors 
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THE MARKET PLACE 


A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND TRADE 

















INDUSTRIES, CROPS ANDSTOCKS INA WAR YEAR 


of railroad shares have declined, the 

net losses for those best known in the 
market ranging between 2 and 15 points. 
In most cases the downward movement 
does not appear to have been either accel- 
erated or checked by our declaration of 
war in the early days of April. On the 
other hand, the prices of a large majority 
of the industrial stocks have advanced. For 
these there were gains before the war 
declaration, and additions were made after 
it. Shares of motor companies bave been 
an exception to the rule. In the first months 
of the year, investors were saying that 
earnings of the manufacturers had been 
affected by the steadily increasing cost of 
their raw material and by delay in the de- 
livery of it. After the nation decided to 
fight, and when Congress began to provide 
for the expenses, it was seen that the in- 
dustry must pay new taxes, and that the 
burden of general taxation, compelling 
economy, might cut down sales of cars. 
While the railroad companies’ gross rev- 
enue was large, their net earnings did not 
show a similar increase, owing to the high 
cost of operation. This was due mainly to 
the wage additions required by the eight- 
hour law and the advanced prices of roll- 
ing stock. Market values of shares also suf- 
fered some depression on account of the 
continued selling of stocks which had been 
owned abroad. The shares of steel com- 
panies have been very strong, because of 
the industry’s prosperity. 


Seo the beginning of the year, prices 


N the field of production and trade there 

has been nothing of greater interest than 

the movement to increase supplies of 
food and regulate distribution of them. Our 
wheat crop last year, 640,000,000 bushels, 
was a.small one. About 620,000,000 are 
required for home consumption. When the 
Government’s report showed that 12,437,- 
000 acres of winter wheat, or nearly one- 
third of the seeded area, had been lost, 
and predicted that only 366,000,000 bushels 
would be harvested in the winter wheat 
states, the farmers who sow wheat in the 
spring were urged to increase their acreage. 
They added only 6 per cent, and the Gov- 
ernment now sees a crop, both winter and 
spring, of only 656,000,000 bushels. Mr. 
Hoover, chosen for the office of Food Ad- 
ministrator, says our European Allies in 
the coming year must import 540,000,000 
bushels of wheat and 300.000,000 of fodder 
grain, and expect to obtain the greater 
vart of this quantity in the United States 
and Canada. 

As our supply of wheat on hand will 
be exhausted, in all probability, at harvest 
time, and what is needed abroad cannot be 
exported unless consumption at home is 
greatly reduced, it is expected by many 
that control of the wheat crop will be as- 
sumed by the Government. The price of 
wheat at Chicago advanced rapidly from 
$2 a bushel (April 4) to $3.25, and then 
trading in futures was forbidden. The ad- 
vance was due not to speculative manipu- 
lation, but chiefly to purchases by Euro- 
pean governments. While the daily report- 
ed prices for future months are lower than 
they were some weeks ago, about $3 a 
bushel must be paid for grain immediately 
delivered. 
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Neutral countries in Europe, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Holland and Switzer- 
land, as well as our Allies in war, need and 
ask for American wheat, but our Govern- 
ment, using the power granted by recent 
legislation, may withhold it from’ them, 
for two reasons, first, because we may not 
be able to spare enough to satisfy the wants 
of our Allies, and, second, because these 
neutral countries have been, and three of 
them still are, selling food to Germany. 


HEN it became known that so much 

winter wheat had been lost, a great 

planting campaign was begun. Crops 
of corn, oats, barley and rye will be very 
large, and for all vegetables there is a very 
considerable increase of acreage, including 
an addition of 25 per cent for potatoes. Land 
heretofore idle, thousands of back yards, 
and the strips adjoining railroad tracks 
have been utilized. A shortage of farm 
labor has drawn into the service a great 
number of school boys. State governments, 
railroad companies and local committees 
have helped the farmers in many ways. In 
several places a minimum profitable price 
for the products has been guaranteed by 
new local corporations. President Wilson 
recently assured a delegation of farmers 
that the National Government would save 
them from loss by such'a guarantee. The 
Department of Agriculture will strive to 
provide the labor needed in harvest time by 
means of agents in every country. The new 
supply of foodstuffs will be abundant but 
probably not excessive. Exports are very 
large. The weekly shipments of wheat from 
this country and Canada have recently 
been doubled. In the two weeks that ended 
on the 14th they amounted to 17,037,000 
bushels. 

Our iron and steel industry had been 
stimulated and enlarged by the foreign war 
demand before the United States became a 
belligerent nation, and now to this demand 
has been added a new one at home for war 
material. The industry’s output grew to 
42,773,000 tons last year, from 32,150,000 
in 1915, and only 23,513,000 in 1914. Last 
year’s steel exceeded the same year’s out- 
put of pig iron by 3,000,000 tons, this 
quantity of old metal having been used. 
There was not enough pig iron made in 
1916, and the monthly product this year is 
not sufficient. The shortage accounts for 
a sharp upward movement in the price of 
iron during the last few weeks, sales hay- 
ing been made at $53 a ton. Iron of the 
same kind was sold a year ago for $22. 

The development and multiplication of 
munition factories in England has not re- 
lieved the pressure upon our steel mills. 
Great quantities of crude steel are needed 
abroad, and it is possible to fill orders from 
our own railroad companies and those of 
Italy, France and Russia only after long 
delay. Russia now asks for 40,000 cars 
ond 2000 locomotives but has placed orders 
for only one-fourth of this rolling stock. 
All of it is sorely needed in Russia, and 
our commission of engineers, now in Petro- 
grad, has urged the manufacturers to sup- 
ply it promptly. But if the cars and loco- 
motives were ready there would be no ships 
to carry them across the Pacific, or the 
350,000 tons of war material piled up at 
our Western ports. The demand for ships, 


caused mainly by the destruction of near- 
ly one-tenth of the world’s merchant ton- 
nage, accounts in part for the pressure to 
which the steel industry is subjected. From 
many countries there has been a call for 
the steel plates of which the best ships are 
made, and now there are added our Gov- 
ernment’s orders for such material. It is 
estimated that the Shipping Board’s con- 
tracts will soon require from 1,200,000 to 
1,500,000 tons of plate, as its plans in- 
volve the construction of 3,000,000 tons of 
shipping in eighteen months. Japan wants 
American ship plates and cannot get them. 
The old price of such plates has been mul- 
tiplied by four, and there are orders on 
hand for delivery a year hence. 

It was reported a few weeks ago that 
our Government might decide to assume 
control of the steel mills, but no action of 
that kind will be necessary, for all that is 
required will be supplied before the orders 
of other buyers are filled, and large con- 
cessions in prices have been made by the 
manufacturers. Prices to all purchasers 
except the Government are very high, three 
or four times those prevailing before the 
war, and wages have been increased by 
about 45 per cent in the last year and a 
half, but the supply of workmen is inade- 
quate, and it will be reduced by the select- 
ive draft for military service. 

The iron and steel industry was never 
before so great or so effectively conducted. 
and those who control it are ready to as- 
sist the Government to the best of their 
ability. This is true of other metal indus- 
tries. The copper companies sold 45,510,000 
pounds of their metal to the Government 
at half price, and are now supplying 100,- 
000,000 pounds more at 25 cents a pound, 
or about 7 cents under the market rate. 
Price concessions have been made by the 
producers of zinc, aluminum and _ lead. 
Brass manufacturers have undertaken to 
do the Government’s work without profit. 
The equipment, growth and capacity due to 
the stimulus of a great foreign demand are 
now at the service of the nation. We are 
fortunate in the condition and attitude of 
our great manufacturing industries, as 
well as in the assurance of large new sup- 
plies of foodstuffs. 


OOLEN and cotton mills have been 

running to the limit of their capacity 

altho supplies of wool are not easily 
obtained, and the price of cotton is the high- 
est known in forty years. These industries 
have received large orders from the Govern- 
ment. Cotton was sold in New York on the 
12th at 25} cents a pound. A sharp ad- 
vance was caused by the Government’s re- 
port, which showed that the condition of the 
growing plants in the last week of May 
was only 69.5, the ten years’ average hav- 
ing been 79. Cold weather killed the plants 
in large tracts. According to unofficial esti- 
mates, acreage has béen reduced by 34 per 
cent. But while the cotton crop will not 
be a large one, the Southern farmers have 
planted for a considerable increase of grain 
and vegetables. 

Reports of our foreign trade continue to 
be quite satisfactory. The reduction in 
February, which was the first month of 
ruthless submarine warfare, proved to be 
only temporary, and the totals for March 
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and April were much larger. Export fig- 
ures for April showed that shipments from 
this country in twelve consecutive months 
has for the first time exceeded $6,000,000,- 
000, the balance in our favor, or the ex- 
cess of exports over imports, having been 
about $3,700,000,000. Such trade gains as 
these help our people to respond promptly 
when the Government asks for a loan. On 
the 15th the time for subscriptions to the 
great Liberty Loan of $2,000,000,000 ex- 
pired, and the Treasury Department pub- 
lished the cheering news that at least $500,- 
000,000 more than $2,000,000,000 had been 
offered. 








PEBBLES 
“No, Oswald, never drop a_ bouncing 
baby.”—Cornell Widow. 


Latest bulletin: Sister Susie’s sowing 
spuds for soldiers.—London Opinion. 


To families employing a cook, the pro- 
posed food-dictator will be no novelty.— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 


Many lawns have been converted into 
farmyards. The pen is mightier than the 
sward.—London Opinion. 


These are also hard times for the farm- 
ers who are in the habit of eating only 
what they can’t sell—Newark News. 


With the new taxes on tobacco, many a 
worthy man has to lay aside his favorite 
briar, and yearn more than ever for the 
piping times of peace.—London Opinion. 


Said Kaiser Bill to ex-Czar Nick, 
“Those Socialists made you look sick.” 
“Why you yourself look rather ill,” 
Said ex-Czar Nick to Kaiser Bill. 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


A Swedish paper declares that “the 
Scandinavian nations must stand together.” 
But what we want to know is, how much 
more they are going to stand together ?— 
London Passing Show. 


“Know how to wash cars?” asked the 
garage boss. “Sure, I know,” said the 
seedy-looking applicant for work. “You 
clean everything but the license plates.”— 
Buffalo Evpress. 


A.—Did you hear about the circus being 
unable to perform? 

B.—No. Why? 

A.—The cook left the coffee- -pot outside 
and the elephant swallowed the grounds.— 
Passing Show. 


Boarding House Guest (scathingly )— 
Do I retain this—er—portion, Mrs. Bone- 
well, and commit a breach of etiquette, or 
do you wish me to risk incurring the dis- 
pleasure of the lady on my right by passing 
it to her?—London Passing Show. 


From “frillies” the fair must cut free, 
And our linen all flabby must be— 
For of starch there'll be none 
Till the swaggering Hun 
Has been “collared” and 
you see? 


“cuffed,” don’t 


—London Passing Show. 


Jones—And who are the O’Bloods’ an- 
cestors? 

O’Blood—What’s that? 

Jones—I mean whom do the O’Bloods 
spring from? 

Q’Blood—The O’Bloods spring from no 
one; they spring at them.—London Pass- 
ing Show. 


It would save us much-needed floor space 
and considerable money if more of our 
women customers would use the stairway 
when going up only one flight,” said the 
department store manager. 

“I wish I knew of some way to make 
"em do it.” 

“Why not take ,the mirrors out of the 
elevators and put ’em on the stairs?’ sug- 
gested his bright assistant.—London Opin- 
ton. 
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Brown Brothers 
and Company 


59 Wall Street 
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Fourth & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
60 State St., Boston, Mass. 


Deposits received subject 
to Cheque 


Interest Bearing Certificates of 
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August Belmont & Co. 
No. 43 Exchange Place 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS OF THE 


Messrs. Rothschild 


London, Paris and Vienna 


Issue Letters of Credit for 
travelers, available in all parts of 
the world. 


Draw Bills of Exchange, and 
make Telegraphic Transfers to 
Europe, Cuba and the other West 
Indies, Mexico and California. 


Execute orders for the pur- 
chase and sale of Investment 
Securities. 


























KINGS COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 


City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Over $3,303,853 
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Business Established 1853 
Incorporated 1904 


Horace S. Ely & 
Company 


Real Estate 


Agents 
Appraisers 
Brokers 


21 Liberty Street and 
489 Fifth Avenue 


Bet. 4ist and 42d Sts. 





Directors 


Alfred E. Marling, President 

Charles H. Clark, Vice-President 
Clarence W. Eckardt, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 
Fred’k A. M. Schieffelin, Asst. Treas. 
Francis Guerrlich, Secretary 

Clarence Corney 














DIVIDENDS 
THE AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE AND FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 


NOTICE OF DIVIDENDS ON PREFERRED AND 
COMMON STOCK 

The third installment of 2% of the 8% dividend 
upon the outstanding preferred stock and of 1%% 
of the 7% dividend upon the outstanding common 
stock of The American Brake Shoe and Foundry 
Company, which were declared on December 12, 
1916, will be payable on June 30, 1917, to stock- 
holders of record at 3 o’clock P. M. on June 22, 
1917. 

The board of directors of said company has 
also declared the following extra dividends upon 
its outstanding preferred stock: 

1% payable in cash and 5% payable in U. S. 
Government 3%4% Liberty Bonds of 1917 on June 
30, 1917, to stockholders of record at 3 o’clock 
P. M. on June 22, 1917; and 1% to preferred 
stockholders of record at 3 o’clock P. M. on 
June 22, 1917, for the purpose of enabling the 
compuny on their behalf to make contribution of 
the same to the purposes of the Red Cross Asso- 
elation. 

Checks for 3% on the preferred stock and 
1%% on the common stock, and 5% in evidences 
of liberty Bonds will be mailed, together with 
printed consents to be signed by the preferred 
stockholders authorizing the company to contrib- 
ute on their behalf 1% to the Red Cross Asso- 
ciation. GEORGE M. JUDD, Secretary. 

Dated, New York, June 12, i917. 


THE AMERICAN AGERCUE TURAN, CHEMICAL COMPANY 








New York, June 14, 1917. 
A quarterly dividend of one and one-half per 
cent. on the Preferred Stock of this Company 
(No. 48), and a quarterly dividend of one and 


one-quarter per cent. on the Common Stock (No. 
23) have been declared, payable July 16, 1917, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 
Friday, June 22, 1917 

THOMAS A. DOE, Treasurer. 


MOTOR 


To give up your car, or to refrain 
from buying one, if you can afford 
it, is false economy. 














True economy is to operate your car 
at its highest efficiency and at the 
lowest possible upkeep cost. 

Write to The Independent Passenger 
Car Service, 119 West 40th Street, 
New York, for advice on how to cut 
the cost of upkeep. 


ECONOMY 























DIVIDENDS 





A Number 
of Things 


BY 
EDWIN E. SLOSSON 























I see that the examining officers at the 
recruiting stations exclude from the army 
any men “with bellicose veins.” Probably 
a vein of humor or enlarged artilleries 
would also debar from enlistment. 

* 
** 

“When the mice are away the cats will 
play.” How true these old saws are! Have 
you ever seen a bunch of chaperons in an- 
other room by themselves, a bevy of school- 
ma’ams after the children have left, a car- 
ful of clergymen coming home from a con- 
ference, a platoon of policemen away on a 
pienic, a benchful of judges just off the 
bench ? : 


* 
** 


Fame knocks at my door in the follow- 
ing fashion: 

Even if you would brush aside all the argu- 
ments presented in favor of this beautifully gold 
embossed and in p blue th 
bound volume, it still retains one, a very strong 


one: This volume is adorned with the inaltera- 
ble likeness of your person. 


This is a strong argument, but on the 
wrong side. If anything were needed to 
keep me from the temptation to “sign the 
attached order blank” it would be this. A 
likeness in my case is a caricature and 
the idea of an “inalterable likeness” is un- 
endurable. I could not sleep nights with 
this phosphorescent volume gleaming at me 
from the center table. I would not mind 
an alterable likeness, one that I could 
touch up a bit once in a while to look 
more like how I would look if I looked 
more like what I am; or one that auto- 
matically alters as the years went on, im- 
proving with the original and changing the 
style of clothes and cut of the hair to suit 
the prevailing fashion. My only consola- 
tion is in these lines of Spenser’s: 

For of the soul the body form doth take. 

For soul is form and doth the body make. 

Surely the innate nobility of my nature 
must in the course of time begin to show 
thru on the outside. For the last half cen- 
tury I have been living in hopes of this 
and I do not yet despair, altho neither my 
mirror nor my photographer has so far 
given me the least encouragement. 


a 
* 





Now when airships have come to be an 
impor tant factor in the war it is interest- 
ing to recall that the early efforts at aerial 
navigation met with ridicule and contempt. 
Benjamin Franklin, however, was one of 
the few farsighted men who saw in the 
balloon a promising future. In 1783 he 
wrote thus to Sir Joseph Banks of the 
Royal Society of London: 

The improvement in the construction and 
management of the balloons has already made a 
rapid progress and one cannot say how far it 
may go. A few months since the idea of witches 
riding thru the air upon a broomstick and that 
of philosophers upon a bag of smoke would 
have appeared equally impossible and ridicul 
These machines must always be subject to be 
driven by the winds. Perhaps mechanic art may 











United Shoe Machinery Corporation 


At a meeting of the Directors of the- United 
Shoe Machinery Corporation, ‘held this day, the 
regular quarterly dividends of 14% (37%ec per 
share) on the Preferred stock and 2% (ie per 
share) on the Common stock were declared; also 
extra dividends on the Common stock of 4% ($1.00 
per share,) payable in ‘*Liberty Loan,’’ 15-30-year, 
3%% Gold Bonds of the United States (with 
fractions adjusted in cash) and of 10% in Com- 
mon stock. All dividends are payable to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business June 
19, 1917. The regular dividends on Preferred and 
Common stock are payable on July 5, 1917, and 
the extra Mividends on Common stock are payable 
on July 5, 1917, or as soon thereafter as the 
necessary warrants and certificates can be pre- 
pared. The regular and ‘‘Liberty Bond’’ dividends 
are payable out of surplus existing prior to March 
1, 1913. The stock dividend represents a capital- 
ization of surplus arising from a revaluation of 
capital assets. L. A. COOLIDGE, Treasurer. 

June 13, 1917. . 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NO. 72 


A quarterly dividend of two per cent (two 
dollars per share) on the capital stock of this 
Company has been declared, payable on July 
14, 1917, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business June 23, 1917. 

The transfer books do not close. 


JOHN W. DAMON, Treasurer. 
THE ELECTRIC pron ete BATTERY 
COMPANY, 


Allegheny Avenue a 19th Street, 
Philadelphia, June 6, 1917. 
The Directors have declared a dividend of one 
per cent. (1%) from the net earnings of the 
Company on both Common and Preferred Stocks, 
payable July 2, 1917, to stockholders of record 











at the close of business on June 18, 1917. Checks 
will be mailed. 
WALTER G. HENDERSON, Treasurer. 
UTAH COPPER COMPANY 
120 Broadway 


New York, June 8th, 1917. 
The Board of Directors of Utah Copper Com- 
pany have declared for the quarter ending June 
30th, 1917, a dividend of $1.75 per share and a 
capital distribution of $1.75 per share, payable 
June 30th, 1917, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on June 15th, 19 
The books for the transfer of the stock of the 
Company will remain open. 
C. K. LIPMAN, Asst. Secretary. 


RAY CONSOLIDATED COPPER CO. 

25 Broad Street, New York, June 8th, 1917. 
The Board of Directors of "Ray Consolidated 
Copper Company has declared, for the quarter 
ending June 30, 1917, a dividend of fifty cents 
per share and a capital distribution of fifty cents 
per share, payable June 30, 1917, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on June 15, 1917, 

E. P. SHOVE, Treasurer. 








PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 11. 

A meeting of the Board of Directors has been 
called for 12 o’clock noon, June 30, 1917, for the 
purpose of declaring a quarterly dividend (No. 11) 
at the rate of $1.25 per share upon the Common 
Capital Stock of this Company, payable on July 
16, 1917, to stockholders of record at 12 o’clock 
noon, June 30, 17. Checks for the dividend 
will be mailed. The transfer books will not 
close, and owners desiring checks payable to 
themselves should have stock certificates issued in 
their own names on or before the last mentioned 


date. 
D. H. FOOTE, Secretary of t 
PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY. 
San Francisco, Cal., June 9, 1917 


THE NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD CO. 
New York, June 13, 1917. 
A pg of One Dollar and Twenty-five cents 
($1.25) per share on the Capital Stock of this 
Company has been declared payable August 1, 
1917, at the office of the Treasurer, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business July 9, 
EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 


UNITED STATES memes ~1 COMPANY. 
June 12th, 1917. 
A regular dividend of one per cent. and an 
extra dividend of one half of one per cent. has 
been declared on the capital stock of this Com- 
pany, payable July 1st. 1917, to stockholders of 
record on the books of this Company at the close 
of business on June 16th, 1917. 
N. H. CAMPBELL, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH C0. 
THIRTY-YEAR FIVE PER CENT. COLLATERAL 
TRUST GOLD BONDS 

Coupons from these bonds, payable by 
their terms on June 1, 1917, at the office 
or agency of the Company in New York 
or in Boston, will be paid in New York 
by the Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall 
Street. G. D. Mitne, Treasurer. 
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find easy means to give them progressive motion 
in a calm and to slant them a little in the wind. 

From this it seems that Franklin antici- 
pated a semi-dirigible airship, altho it was 
not until the invention of the gasoline 
motor that this became practicable. He 
ascribes the backwardness of Englishmen 
in this field to their innate fear of seeming 
foolish : 

I am sorry this experiment is totally neglect- 
ed in England, where mechanic genius is so 
strong. . . . Your philosophy seems to be too 
bashful. In this country we are not so much 
afraid of being laughed at. . . . It does not 
seem to me a good reason to decline prosecuting 
a new experiment which apparently increases 
the power of man over matter, till we can see 
to what use that power may be applied. When 
we have learned to manage it, we may hope 
some time or other to find uses for it, as men 
have done for magnetism and electricity, of 
which the first experiments were mere matters 
of amusement. This experiment is by no means 
a trifling one. It may be attended with impor- 
tant consequences that no one can foresee. We 
should not suffer pride to prevent our progress 
In science, 

Whether Franklin was right or wrong 
as to the reason for it, the British neglect 
of aeronautics continued up to the begin- 
ning of the present war, when France led 
the world in aeroplanes and Germany in 
dirigibles. In the last two years England 
has caught up on aeroplanes tho she has 
yet no match for the Zeppelins. 

7 
’-* 

I got ten calendars last Christmas. All 
sorts. They are variously adorned with col- 
lege buildings, pretty girls, poetical quota- 
tions, historical dates, scriptural texts, ad- 
vice as to investments, flags of the Allies, 
first aid to the injured, and other useful 
and ornamental things. Some of them hang 
on the wall until they fall down. Some of 
them stand on a tripod until they tip over. 
Some of them I carry in my pocket until 
they drop out. Some are worth more. Some 
are worthless. 

But not one of them is the sort of calen- 
dar I want. All I want is a calendar that 
will tell me what day it is. A clock tells 
you what time it is. A calendar only 
tells you what time it would be if you 
knew what time it was. If you know the 
day of the month it will give you the day 
of the week. If you know both the week 
and the day of the week it will give you 
the day of the month. But it is of no use 
whatever to the man who is wondering 
“Let’s see, is this Thursday the twelfth or 
Friday the thirteenth.” 

This is a serious matter. A man may im- 
peril his immortal soul by eating meat on 
Friday, carrying an umbrella on Saturday 
or fishing on Sunday, according to his faith. 
There is a lot of information on my calen- 
dars that I would trade off to get the one 
bit of information I want. I never cared 
whether the Old Man in the Moon faced 
one way or the other. I never had occasion 
to use the Dominical Number or the date 
of the battle of Bergen-op-Zoom. I never 
cared whether I was living under Leo or 
Virginia. But I have lost friends and din- 
ners and lecture engagements and theater 
tickets because I made a mistake in dates. 


nemenmemmnimeel silted 
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Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 
Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


Insures against Marine and Inland Transportation risk and will 
issue policies making loss payable in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, was preceded 
by a stock company of a similar name. The latter company was 
liquidated and part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was 
used, with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic Mutual 
Insurance Company and repaid with a bonus and interest at the 
expiration of two years. 


During its existence the Company has insured 
property to the value of $29,903,820,962.00 
Received premiums thereon to the extent of - - $301,565,931.44 
Paid losses during that period - $149,414,735.48 
Issued certificates of profits to 


dealers - - - - = = = $94,086,050.00 
Of which there have 
been redeemed $86,410,870.00 
Leaving outstanding 
at present time $7,675,180.00 
Interest paid on certificates amounts 
to - - = = = = = = = $23,871,310.65 
On December 31, 1916, the assets of the Company 
amounted to - - - - - = - = = = = $17,458,990.74 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured and are 
divided annually upon the premiums terminated during the year, 
thereby reducing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued subject to dividends 
of interest until ordered to be redeemed, in accordance with the 


enartee. A. A. RAVEN, Chairman of the Board, 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, President, 
WALTER WOOD PARSONS, Vice-President, 
CHARLES E. FAY, 2d Vice-President. 

G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 











Union & National 


erimieiel 
' 


Headquarters for North America, Hartford, Connecticut 


scoftish Build Your Own 





Business 





Insurance Company 
Of Edinburgh 


Established 1824 


general agency 
contract. 


Sir WALTER SCOTT, First Governor and President Our Policies provide for: 


DOUBLE INDEMNITY, 


JAMES H. BREWSTER, Manager 





under our direct 


DISABILITY BENEFITS, 
REDUCING PREMIUMS. 


See the new low rates. 


STATEMENT 
United States Branch, December 31, 1916 
Total Assets . . $6,966,173 


I have a flopper calendar on my desk. 
But I forget whether I flopped it over the 
. night before or left it till morning. Some- 
times the wind flops it. Sometimes my 


(ESRB BRB Ee 





wife does the flopping. Sometimes we all Total Liabilities * 3,165,213 

three do it, then I find half the week gone : ad . 

and nothing done yet. It ought to be easy ene oom 2,657,291 John F. Roche, Vice-President 
enough to invent a calendar that would urplus over a ae 

shed its leaves as regularly as a tree does bilities . 4 3,800,959 The Manhattan Life 


but diurnally instead of annually. There are 
ealendar clocks, but most of them never a 


learn that simple rime, “Thirty days hath 46. HILLIARD, Resident Agent 


September,” etc., and the best of them go 7 
ps on Leap Year. 55 John Street New York City 


I wish that next Christmas my relatives 
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66 Broadway, New York 
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1850 


THE 
UNITED STATES LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


In the City of New York 


1917 


Issues Guaranteed Contracts 





JOHN 


Pres. Title 


EDWARD 





P. MUNN, M.D., 
PRESIDENT 
FINANCE COMMITTEE 


CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER 


Banker 


Pres. Importers and Trad- 
ers Nat. Bank 


Guarantee and 


TOWNSEND 








Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company, for a limited territory 
if desired, and secure for themselves, in ad- 
dition to first year’s commission, a renewal 
interest insuring an income for the future. 
Address the Company at its Home Office, 
No. 277 Broadway, New York City. 





























Founded A, D. 1710. 


Trustees of the Funds of the Company in the United States 


Herbert L. 


he. 
Sa vw" x 
i "y 


aa, 


Assets, - - -« 
Surplus over Liabilities, 


Griggs, Esq. 


James Brown, Esq. 


de. & Sun Insurance Office 


The Oldest Insurance Company in the World 


Chief Office in U. S., No. 54 Pine St, N. Y. 


The 207th Year of the Company’s Active Business Existence 


Abstract of Statement of Condition of 
United States Branch December 31, 1915 


207th YEAR 


OF LONDON 





- $5,001,639 
1,806,897 


Samuel T. Hubbard, Esq. 























A issued in multiples of $50.00 
are most desirable investments. 


Booklet “A” Tells Why—it’s Free. 
Paid-in Capital Half a Million Dollars 


THE BANKING CORPORAT 


ELENA 


ION 


ANA 


THE LIVERPOOL 
AND LONDON 
AND GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited 





NEW YORK OFFICE, No. 80 WILLIAM STREET. 











GUARANTEED incomes 


$66,000,000 securing the guarantee. An a provides the largest assured in- 


come obtainable with safety. 
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and friends and the insurance, printing, and 
trust companies would club together and 
get me a calendar that will work. 


* 
** 


Once upon a time there lived a king of 
Edessa by name of Augarus. He went to 
Rome to negotiate a treaty, but did not 
find it so easy to get away, for the Em- 
peror Augustus found him such a good 
talker—or perhaps such a good listener— 
at any rate such an agreeable companion 
that he would not let Augarus go home. 
His Imperial Majesty was doubtless in- 
capable of conceiving the possibility of any- 
one’s preferring some other place to Rome 
and it would have been highly untactful as 
well as unsafe in Augarus to have hinted 
that he wanted any other society than that 
of the Emperor. So Augarus devised a plan 
by which the Emperor should discover for 
himself the existence of nostalgia. 

Then King Augarus began to extend his 
hunting trips in a longer radius about home 
and to catch the animals alive instead of 
killing them. And with each animal he 
gathered up some of the soil of the region 
where it was captured. One day he con- 
trived an entertainment in the hippodrome. 
First he had the samples of earth he had 
collected spread down on different parts of 
the arena and then, telling the Emperor 
where each came from, he had the animals 
let loose together in the middle of the hip- 
podrome. And each animal, as soon as he 
was released nosed out his native land and 
went over to it and lay down there. But I 
‘had better give the rest in the words of 
Procopius of Caesarea who tells the story: 

And Augustus looked upon the performance 
carefully for a very long time and he was won- 
dering that nature untaught makes animals love 
their native land. Then Augarus, suddenly lay- 
ing hold upon his knees, said, “But as for me, 
O master, what thoughts dost thou think I 
have, who possess a wife and children and a 
kingdom, small indeed but in the land of my 
fathers ?”” And the Emperor, overcome and com- 
pelled by the truth of his saying, granted him 
not at all willingly that he should go away. 

I wonder if any zodlogist has ever re- 
peated this experiment. I should like some 
better authority than Procopius of Cae- 
sarea writing five hundred years later, be- 
fore I accepted it as a scientific fact. Never- 
theless there are many human beings who 
profess to have this instinct, so we have to 
account for it or at least for their belief 
in its existence. Kipling puts it prettily in 
his poem on Sussex: 

God gave all men all earth to love, 

But, since our hearts are small, 


Ordained for each one spot should prove 
Beloved over all; 

Each to his choice, and I rejoice 
The lot has fallen to me 

In a fair ground—in a fair ground— 
Yea, Sussex by the sea. 


Chesterton manifests even more strongly 
marked symptoms of philopatridomania. 
He makes a theology out of it as he does 
out of everything. His Manalive says: 


I think God has given us the love of special 
places, of a hearth and of a native land, for a 
good reason. Because otherwise we might wor- 
ship eternity, the largest of the idols, the might- 
iest of the rivals of God. . . If there is a 
house for me in heaven it will either have a 
green lamp-post and a hedge, or something quite 
as positive and personal as a green lamp-post 
and a hedge. I mean God bade me love one spot 
and serve it and do all things however wild in 
praise of it, so that this one spot might be a 
witness against all the infinities and sophistries, 
that Paradise is somewhere and not anywhere, 
is something and not anything. And I would not 

so very much surprized if the house in 
heaven had a green lamp-post after all. 


Personally I expect something better to 
look at in Heaven than a green lamppost. 
I’m afraid I should ‘get tired of it “when 
I’ve been there ten thousand years, bright 
shining as the sun.” Even Manalive ran 
around the world to get away from that 
home of his, or rather to get back to it. 


‘ 
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We must admit that nostalgia exists tho 
we may doubt whether it is either an in- 
stinct or a virtue. My own opinion is that 
it is a disease, a disease of the imagination. 
Which is not the same thing as saying that 
it is an imaginary disease. I know of many 
cases where a permanent cure has been ef- 
fected by going back home. Easterners in 
the West, immigrants from Europe, are al- 
ways talking about and longing for their 
native land—until they go back there once, 
then they usually find it an unendurable 
place to live in. What they reully longed 
for was to rejoin a vanished circle of 
friends or return to an earlier phase of 
their lives, both impossibilities. 

There is, of course, a pleasurable sen- 
sation in revisiting a place where one has 
lived as there is in opening an old book or 
looking at a childhood picture. But isn’t it 
even more interesting to go to a new place? 
If it were not for the awkwardness of it I 
should prefer to eat at a different table 
every meal, sleep in a different room every 
night, live in a different house every week, 
move to a different city every month and 
go to a different country every year. Of 
course, such a peripatetic life is impos- 
sible or at least inconvenient because one 
could not take his business, belongings and 
friends around with him but it is the sort 
of life I should long for rather than a sed- 
entary existence. Man is a mobile animal. 
He is born with two legs and he has made 
himself wheels and wings that he may 
travel, His habitat is the world. A tree 
must grow where the seed was cast but 
man may range from pole to pole. By so 
ranging he can find the place that suits 
him best, but the chances are a million to 
one that it will not be where he was born 
or where any of his ancestors lived. Con- 
fucius was a sensible fellow. When one 
kingdom did not suit him he packed up and 
moved to another, saying “The bird chooses 
_ the tree, not the tree the bird.” 

Nostalgia, being a disease of the imagina- 
tion, is a superstition. Like other super- 
stitions it has been revived by the war 
and is now epidemic. It is commonly con- 
fused with patriotism, altho it is altogether 
different and often quite the opposite. 
Patriotism means a willingness to serve 
one’s country, but one’s country is the 
country one has chosen out of all others 
to live in and serve, not necessarily one’s 
natal land. On the contrary, the natal or 
ancestral land is for most Americans the 
country they or their forefathers were 
anxious to get away from. 

It is very important just now to call 
attention to the mobility of man because 
the most absurd and abhorrent proposals 
are being seriously put forward as solu- 
tions to the problem of peace. It is pro- 
posed to put the Poles in Poland, the 
Czechs in Bohemia, the Jews in Palestine, 
the Serbs in Serbia, the Irish in Ireland, 
the Italians in Italy and so forth. All 
strays are, it appears, to be lassoed and put 
into the corral which is to be fenced off 
by international law and remain their im- 
mutable and inalienable domain forever 
and ever, 

Fortunately the plan is as impossible as 
it is wicked. You could not do it if you 
chained every man to a post by the leg. 
They would break the chains, leap the 
fences and run around until they got all 
mixt up again. No people will stay put if 
it can possibly get away. Man is naturally 
@ cosmopolite and it is only by the power 
of poverty, authority and false sentiment 
that he can be kept stationary and segre- 
gated. Sooner or later he is bound to burst 


his bonds and regain his freedom of move- 
ment. 
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The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation 
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Samuel Appleton, United States Manager 
Boston, Mass. 


Cash Assets in the United States, 
December jist, 1916........ $11,524,704.68 


Surplus to Policy Holders..... 2,415,621.95 


This Company issues all forms of Liability 
Insurance Policies. 


Its well recognized practice of making 
prompt settlements of claims against its 
Policy Holders has commended itself to the 
judgment of its Policy Holders. 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE. 


The attention of owners of automobiles is 
called to the policies of this Corporation in- 
suring against liability for personal injuries, 
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A New Life Insurance 
Policy 


affording unexcelled insurance 
service; a combination of low 
cost, high values, anda newand 
original total disability feature, 
providing in the event of total 
and permanent disablement 
from any Cause: 


1. Waiver of future pre- 
miums. 


2. A monthly income to 
policyholders through- 


out life. 


3. Payment to beneficiary 
of full sum at death 
of insured. 





Full information may be obtained 
from 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Philadelphia 
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You Know at Least 
Ten People 


who would be very glad to receive 
a copy of The Independent with 
your compliments. If you will 
send their names and addresses 
by an early mail, we shall send 
the copies promptly. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
119 West 40th Street, New York 











AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
@ man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $618.35 absolutely beyond question ot 
doubt. The Annuity Department, TRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, will give advice as to the feturn 
at any age, male or female. 

















THE WOMEN’S CALL 


FOOD ADMINISTRATOR HOOVER SUMMONS THE WOMEN OF 
AMERICA TO THE COLORS 


The registration of the woman power 
of the country is to begin July 1 and 
continue until July 15, and every 
woman is expected to register in the 
force that will conserve the supply of 
food. This is the program of organiza- 
tion issued by Food Administrator Her- 
bert Hoover tonight, following the 
direction of President Wilson. 

The registration will be carried on 
by practically every woman’s club 
thruout the country. The clubs will co- 
ordinate their efforts thru the Wom- 
an’s Committee of the Council of 
National Defense. 

Every woman who registers will be 
asked to tell how many are in her 
family. On a window of every house- 
hold that becomes @ unit in the league 
for food conservation will be hung the 
emblem of food administration—the 
shield of the United States surrounded 
by wheat stalks. 

Mr. Hoover’s statement is as follows: 

As requested by the President, we 
ask every woman in the United States 
engaged in the personal control of 
food to register for actual membership 
in the food administration, thus enter- 
ing directly into the national service. 
We shall later on ask various classes 
of men likewise engaged in food prepa- 
ration and distribution to also volun- 
teer to the national service in their 
various branches. 

We must enter a period of sacrifice 
for our country and for democracy. 
Many must go into battle, but many 
can only remain at home. The world’s 
food supply is short and many must 
suffer. We have the major burden of 
feeding the whole world. Food must 
be managed and transported in our 
own country and to our Allies in such 
a way as to get the most out of it. 
Those who remain at home can also 
help and can “fight by helping the 
fighter fight” and can “serve by sav- 
ing.” 

Since food will decide the war, each 
American woman can do a real na- 
tional service by protecting the food 
supply of the nation. Ninety per cent 
of American food consumption passes 
thru the hands of our women. In no 
other field do small things, when multi- 
plied by our 100,000,000 people, count 
for so much. A single pound of bread 
saved weekly for each person will in- 
crease our export surplus of wheat 
100,000,000 bushels, and an average 
saving of two cents on each meal every 
day for each person will save to the 
nation for war purposes $2,000,000,- 
000 per annum. 

The proper assurance of the food 
to our Allies will not only encourage 
them, but it will maintain them in war. 
Without a larger margin from our 
abundant food supply, only to be se- 
cured by individual effort and volun- 
teer sacrifice, the war will be prolonged 
and thousands of lives not only of 
men, but also of women and children, 
needlessly lost. The guiding hand of 
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women in the home can alone control 
in this matter. 

Furthermore, this is not alone a war 
question. The high prices which are 
bearing so hard on the poor and the 
more moderate wage-earners in this 
country are partially due to the short- 
age of supplies in the world market, 
and the saving in consumption and 
waste which can be made will lessen 
the prices to those of our own people, 
which must be our first solicitude. In 
all of the arrangements which we plan 
to make during the forthcoming year 
for the supply of our allies, we will bear 
the first regard to our own people, that 
they shall have plenty, provided that 
they eat wisely and without waste. 

All effort at saving must be directed 
toward the great national and interna- 
tional situation. These efforts must also 
be made in unison and by all of us. 
Therefore, the groundwork of direction 
must be national in character, calcu- 
lated not only to effect national econ- 
omy but also to serve the war interests 
of the country as a whole. These di- 
rections will require supplement, from 
time to time, of local character, and We 
propose in the first instance to send out 
directions to each member directly, and 
after legislation is completed and the 
food administration is erected to co- 
operate with the state governments by 
decentralizing administration as far as 
possible into their hands thru the vari- 
ous food committees. 

Inasmuch as before legislation is 
completed the food administration has 
no representatives thruout the country, 
the National Council of Defense is 
kindly requesting all the State Coun- 
cils of Defense, with the assistance of 
the Women’s Committee of the Na- 
tional Council of Defense, to undertake 
the registration. This registration will 
begin July 1 and will continue inten- 
sively for fifteen days, and will consist 
simply in asking every woman in the 
country to volunteer in this important 
service by signing and mailing to the 
Food Administrator, Conservation Di- 
vision, Washington, the following 
pledge: 

I am glad to join you in the service 
of food conservation for our nation, 
and I hereby accept membership in 
the United States food administration, 
pledging myself to carry out the di- 
rections and advice of the Food Ad- 
ministrator in the conduct of my house- 
hold, in so far as my circumstances 
permit. 

We not only want the name and ad- 
dress, but we want the number of per- 
sons in the household. We want to 
know whether the household employs a 
cook, whether it has a garden, and we 
want to know the occupation of the 
breadwinner. There are no fees or dues 
to be paid. The Food Administration 
wishes now to have as members all of 
those actually handling food in the 
home. On receipt of the pledge we will 
send out preliminary instructions and 


a household tag to be hung in the win- 
dow. The insignia of the Food Admin- 
istration will consist of the national 
shield, surrounded by heads of wheat, 
and we hope to have the shield dis- 
played in every home in the United 
States. 

We have the promise of support 
from many hundreds of women’s or- 
ganizations in the recruiting of our 
members and the women’s committee 
plan to take upon themselves much of 
the responsibility for this work. 

With the assistance of various 
trained women in the country, we are 
formulating committees on domestic 
economy, and from leaders in the sub- 
ject of nutrition we are organizing com- 
mittees on food conservation and util- 
ization, and we propose with their ad- 
vice to furnish information from time 
to time to the members of administra- 
tion as to the manner in which they 
can best serve the national interests in 
food conservation. 

We have six general principles of 
instruction: 

First—To save the wheat. If we 
eat as usual from our harvest this year 
we will have little more than enough 
for our own supply, but we can divide 
with our Allies if each individual 
makes some sacrifices by eating at least 
one wheatless meal a day, substituting 
corn bread or other cereals. 

Second—We want to save the meat, 
for our cattle and hogs are decreasing, 
and we must send to our Allies, so we 
wish every householder to buy less, to 
serve smaller portions and to allow no 
waste. 

Third—We wish to save the fats. 
We consume three times the fats that 
are necessary for nutrition, and we 
need them now for war. We wish no 
butter used in cooking; we want less 
butter served on the table; we want 
less lard, bacon, and other pork prod- 
ucts used. 

Fourth—Any deficiencies in food 
supply, by economy along the above 
line, can be amply covered by increas- 
ing the use of fish, potatoes, beans, 
peas, turnips, cabbage and vegetables 
generally, corn, buckwheat, rye and 
rice, which we will have in abundance 
this harvest. 

Fifth—We want to save transporta- 
tion. Our railways are unable to meet 
the war pressure for munitions, men, 
and coal, so that we wish every one to 
consume products of local origin as 
far as possible, to buy from the local 
miller, the local packer, buy and eat 
vegetables grown near home. Aside 
from eating an increased proportion of 
these commodities in order to save on 
the staples, it is extremely important 
that any surplus of these commodities 
shall be preserved or well stored for 
winter use. 

Sixth—We preach and want every 
one to preach “the gospel of the clean 
plate,” to buy less foodstuffs, to serve 
smaller portions and to see that noth- 
ing of value goes into the garbage can. 











